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I heard a child go singing down the street, 
Merrily came the trill; 

When suddenly stopped the sound of her little feet, 
And the voice was still, 


Someone's sharp anger broke upon her song, 
Chilling her with the shock ; 

Her joy was dashed, as waves, that ripple along, 
Are dashed upon the rock. 


© Life, what hopes, what love-dreamsand delights, 
Phat men chant as they go, 


i.Jke that child's song, are stopped in sudden frights, 
Never again to flow! 


FOR LIFE. 


“Y THK AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.” 





“MADAM’S WARD,’ **THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOsE,” “WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONB 
LOVE,’ BTO., BTO, 


—_——— 


CHAPTER L. 
O YOU FIND the prisoner guilty or 
|) not guilty?” 
“We find the prisoner guilty, my 
lord.”’ 

A curious little thrill of emotion—half 
sigh, half sob—ran through the crowded 
court. Even the most callous, the most 
world-bardened, of human beings cannot 
hear unmoved the verdict which condemns 
a fellow-creature to ashameful and terrible 
death, 

The spectators of Andrew Westwood’s 
trial for the murder of Sydney Vane bad 
expected, had predicted, the result; yet it 
came with the force of a shock to their ex- 
cited nerves. 

The attention of the patient sitters with 
whom the seats were closely packed had 
been strained to the uttermost; the faces of 
many were white and weary, or flushed 
with excitement and fatigue. 

The short absence of the jurymen had 
only strung their nerves to a higher pitch; 
and the slight murmur that passed through 
the heavy air when the verdict was made 
known showed the tension which had been 
reached. 

The prisoner was weil known in the 
locality, and 80 aiso had been his victim. 
This fact accounted for the crowding of the 
court by friends and acquaintances of the 
man murdered and bis murderer, and tor 
the breathless interest with which every 
step of the legal process bad been follow- 
ed. 

Apart from this, the case had excited 
muck attention all over England; the pa- 
pers had been filled with its details, and a 
good deal of discussion on the laws of cir- 
cumstantial evidence had arisen during its 

course, 

Not that there could be any reasonable 
doubt as to the prisoner’s guilt. True, no- 
body bad seen him commit the crime, But 
he was a poacher of evil character and vio- 
lent disposition; he had been sent to gaol 
for snaring rabbits by Mr. Vane, and had 
repeatedly vowed vengeance upon him; 
there was a presumption against him from 
the very first. 

Then one evening he had been seen lurk- 
ing about acovert near which Mr. Vane 
passed shortly afterwards; shots were beard 
by passers-by, and Mr. Vane was discover- 
ed lying amongst the springing bracken in 
the depths of a shadowy copse, shot through 
the h sart. 

A scrap of rough tweed found in the dead 

Inan’s band was asaid to correspond with a 

torn corner of Wes.wood’s coat, and the 


was afterwards found in Westwood’s ocot- 

tage. 

Several persons testified that they had 

seen Andrew issuing from the copse or 

walking along the neighboring road before 

or after the bour when Mr. Vane met with 

his fate, that he had his gun in his hand, 

that his demeanor was strange, and that 
his clothes seemed to have been torn in a 
scufiie. 

Little by little the evidence accumulated 

against him until it proved irresistible, Facts 
which seemed smal! in themselves became 
large and biack and charged witb damna- 
tory significance in the lawyers’ bands. 
The best legal talent of the country was 
need with crushing effect against poor An- 
drew Westwood. Sydney Vane had been 
@ popular man; he belonged to a well- 
known county family, and had left a widow 
and child. 

His triends would have moved heaven 
and earth to bring his murderer to justice. 
After all—as was said later—the man W est- 
wood never hada chance, What availed 

his steady sullen denial against the mass of 
circumstantial evidence accumulated 
against him? The rope was round his neck 
from the time when the first morsel of 
cloth was found clasped close in the dead 
man’s hand. 

Ifthere had been a moment when the 
hearts of his enemies were softened, when 
a trob of pity was leit even by Sydney 
Vane’s elder brother, the implacable ola 
General who had vowed that he wouid pur- 
sue Andrew Westwood to the death, it was 
when the prisoner’s little daugbter had 
been putinto the witness-box to ‘give evi- 
dence against her father. Kvery one felt 
that the moment was terrible, the situation 
almost unbearable. 

The child was eleven years old, a brown, 
thin, frightened-looking little creature, with 
unnaturally large dark eyes and masses of 
thick dark bair. Her appearance evident- 
ly agitated the prisoner. He looked at her 
with an expression of anguish, and wrung 
his gaunt nervous hands together with a 
groan that haunted for many a long year 
the memories of those who heard it. 

The child’s dilated biack eyes fixed 
themselves upon him, and her lips, drawn 
back a little trom her teeth, turned ashy 
white. Noone who saw her pathetic little 
face couid feel anything but compassion 
for her, and a wish to spare her as much as 
poasibie. 

The counsel certainly wished to spare 
her. Only one or two questions were to be 
asked, and these were not of great impor- 
tance; but at the very outset a difficulty oc- 
curred. She was small for her age, and the 
judge chose to ask whether she was aware 
of the nature of an oath. He got uo answer 
but a trightened stare. 

A tew more questions plainly revealed a 
state of extraordinpary ignorance on the 
child’s part. Did she know who made her? 
No, Had sbe heard of God? No. Did she at- 
tach any meaning tothe words “heaven” or 
hell’? Not in the very least. By her 
own showing, Andrew Westwood’s little 
daughter was no better than a heathen. 

The judge decided that her evidence 
need not be taken, and made a severe re- 
mark about the unwisdom of bringing #0 
young and untaughbta witness ints ovurt, 
especially when—as appeared to him-—-the 
child was of feeble intellect and weakly 
constitution. 

It was murmured in reply that the girl 
had previously shown herself quick-witted 
and ready of tongue, and thatit was only 
since the shock of ber father’s arrest that 
she had lapsed into her present state of ap- 
parent semi-im becility. 


avay, asthe court in which her father was 
being tried for his life was no place for 
her, 

Bat she did not go, She shrank intoa 
corner, and waited until the Court rose that 
day. Inthe morning she came again, re- 
sisting ull efforts made by some kindly 
country-women totake heraway to their 
own homes, 

She did not speak, but struggl«d out of 
their bands with so wild a look in her great 
black eyes that they shrank back from her 
aghast, whispering to each other that she 
was sure “not right in the head,’’ and per- 
haps they bad better leave her alone. 

They made her sit beside them, and tried 
to persuade her to share the food that they 
had brought to eat in the middle of the day 
but they did not succeed in their kindly ef- 
forts. The child seemed stupefied; she had 
a blind look, and did not respond when 
spoken to, 

She heard the foreman declare the find- 
ing of the Jury—‘4iuilty, my lord,’’ butshe 
hardly knew at the moment what was 
meant, Then came the usual question, 
Had the prisoner anything tosay? Was 
there any defence which even now he de- 
sired to urge, any plea in mitigation of his 
crime? 

Andrew Westwood raised his head. He 
had a sullen defiant countenance; his wiid 
dark eyes, the shock of black hair tum- 
bled across his lowering brows, his rugged 
features, had told against bim in popular 
estimation and given him aruflianly aspect 
in the eyes of the crowd; and yet, when he 
stood up and with a sudden rough gesture 
tossed the hair back from his brows and 
faced the judge witb a look of unflinching 
resolution, it was felt that the man posses- 
sed a rude dignity which compelled some- 
thing very like admiration. 

Courage always commands respect, and, 
whatever his faulcs, his vices, his crimes 
might be, Andrew Westwood was a coura- 
geous nan, He gripped the rail of the dock 
before him with both hands, aud gave a 
quick look round the court before hé spoke, 
His face wasalittie palerthan usual, but 
his strong hard voice did not falter. 

“(] have only to say what I said before, | 
take God to witness that lam innocent of 
this murder, and I] pray that He'll panish 
the man that did kiil Mr. Vane and .eft me 
to bear the burden of his crime! That’s all 
1 bave to say, ny lord, You may hang me 
if you like—I swear that I never killed him; 
and | curse the band that did!’’ 

The hard defiant tone of his speech ef- 
fectually dissipated the momentary syin pa- 
thy felt for him by his audience. The 
judge sternly cut him short, and said atew 
solemn words on the beinousness of his of- 
fence and the impenitence which he had 
evinced, Then cauwe the tragic conclusion 
of the scene, 

it bad grown late; lights were brought in 
and placed before the judge, upon whose 
scariet robes and pale agitated face they 
flickered strangely in the draught from an 
open window at the back of the court- 
house, 

The greater part of the building was in 
shadow; here and there a chance ray of 
light rested on one or two ina row of rained 
faces, and threw some insignificant coun- 
tenance into startling temporary distinc. 
ness, 

A breathless hush pervaded the whole 


room, Every 6ye waa fixed on the central 


figures of the scené—on the criminal as he 
stood with bands still grasping the side of 
the dock, his head defiantly raised, his 


shoulders braced aa if to support a blow; on 
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The words were soarcely spoken before 
a loud scream rang through the hall, Weat- 
wood turned round sharply; his eyes roved 
anxiously over the throng of faces and 
seemed to pierce the gloom that had 
gathered about the benches in the baek- 
ground, 

He saw a little group of persons gathered 
about the body of a child whom they were 
carrying into the fresh air. It was his own 
little daughter who had cried out and faint- 
ed at the sound of those fateful worda, 

The prisoner was instantly removed by 
two warders; but it was noted that before 
he left the dock he threw up his hands as 
if ina wild gesture of supplication to the 
heavens that would not hear. 

He made eager inquiries of the warders 
as tothe welfare of hia child; and it was 
perhaps owing to the compassion of one of 
them that the chaplain came to him an hour 
later In his cell with news of her. She was 
better, she was in the hands of kindly wo- 
men who would take care of her, and she 
would come to see her father by-and-by. 
A convulsive twitch passed over Andrew's 
face. 

‘No, no,” he said; “I don’t want to see 
her. What good would that do?” 

The chaplain, a kindly man whose sen- 
sibilities were not yet blunted by the pain- 
ful scenes through which he had constant- 
ly to pasa, uttered a word of remonstrance, 
“Surely,” he said, ‘“‘you would like to 
see her again? She seems to love you dear- 
ly.’’ 

“I'm not saying that I don’t love her my- 
self,’”’ said the man, turning away his face, 
Then, after a moment’s pause, and in a 
stifled voloe—“Nhe’s dearer to ine than the 
apple of my eye. And that’s where the 
sting is. I’m to go out of the world, it 
seoma, with a bloton my name, and she'll 
never know who put it there,”’ 

“If you saw her yourself——”’ 

“Nay,” said Westwood resolutely— 
won't see her again. She’d remember me 
all her life then, and she’d better forget. 
You’re a good man, sir, and a kind— 
couldn’t you take her away somewhere out 
ot hearing of all this commotion, to some 
place where they would not know her 
father’s story, and where she’d never hear 
whetber he was alive or dead?’’ 

The chaplain shook his head, 

“I’m afraid not, Westwood,” he said 
commpassionately. “I know of no place 
whereshe would be safe from gosaip.’’ 

“Hhe will hear my story wherever she 
goes, | suppose you mean,’’ said Westwood 
wearily. ‘Ab, well, she will learn to bear 
it in time, poor little soul!’’ 

The chaplain looked at him curloualy. 
There was more sincerity of tone, less cant 
and affectation, in this man than in any 
criminal he had ever known, 

] suppose, air,’’ said the prisoner, after 
a sbort silence, during which he sat with 
his eyes fixed on the floor—"I suppose 
there is no chance ofa reprieve—of the sen- 
tence being commuted?”’ 

“I'm afraid not, Westwood. And you 
must let me say that yourown conduct 
during the trial makes it more i!mprobable 
that any commutation of the sentence 
should be obtained, If, my man, you could 
have shown any penitence—tif you had oon- 
fessed your crime——’’ 

“The crime that I never committed?”’ 
said Weetwood, witha fiash of his sullen 
dark eyes. “Ah, you all speak alike! It's 
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the same story—‘Confess—repent.’ I may 
have plenty t© confess and to repent of,but 
not this, for I never murdered Sydney 
Vane,”’ 

The chaplain shook bis head. 
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ly. “I tell you that! am speaking the 
truth now. My coat was torn by a briar; | 
fired my gun ata crow as! went over the 
fields to my cottage. | saw a man go into 
the copee after Mr. Vane just as | carneout. 
Find bim, if you want to know who killed 
Mr. Vane.” 

“You have told us the same story be- 
fore,” maid the chaplain, in a discouraged 
tone. “For your own sake, Westwood, | 
wish I could believe it. Who was toe man? 
W hat was he like? Where did he go? Un- 
lene those questions are answered, it js im- 
possible that your story should be believ- 
ed,"’ 

‘} can’t answer them,” sald Westwood, 
in a sulien tone, “J did not know the man, 
and | did not look athim, Ali! know is 
that he bas murdered me as well as Mr. 
Vane, and blasted the life of my innocent 
child. And I shall pray God night and 
morning as long as the breath is in my 
body to punish him and bring shame and 
sorrow on himeelfand all that he loves, as 
as be has brought shame and sorrow on me 
and mine,” 

Then he turned hia face to the wall and 
would say no more, 





CHAPTER II. 

EXCHFIELD HALL was the name of 
B the old manor-house in which the 
Vanes had lived for many generations, 
The present head of the family, General 
Richard Vane, was a manu of fifty-five, a 
childless widower, whose interests center- 
ed in the management of his estate and the 
welfare of bis brother Sydney and Syd- 

ney's wilé and child, 

In the natural course of eventa, Sydney 
would eventually have succeeded to the 
property. 

It had always been a matter of regret to 
the General thet neither be nor his brother 
had a son; and, when Sydney’s life was 
prematurely cutshort, the General's real 
grief for his brother’s loss was deepened 
and embittered by the thought that the last 
chanoe of an helr was gone, and that the 
family pame—one of the most ancient in 
the country—would soon become extinct; 
for adaugbter did not count in the General’s 
meditations, 

It did not occur to bis mind as within the 
limite of posslbility that he himself should 
marry again, 

He had always hoped that Sydney—twen- 
ty years younger than himself and the hus- 
band of a fairand blooming wife—would 
have a son to bear his name, Hitherto the 
Sidney Vaneslad been unfortunate in their 
offspring. 

Oi five beautiful children only one bad 
lived beyond the first few months of baby- 
hood—and that one was a girl! Sut fatner, 
motber, and uncle had gone on hoping for 
better things, 

Now It seemed likely that little Enid, the 
nine-year-old daughter, would be the last 
of the Vanes, and that with the (jeneral the 
name of the family would finally die out. 

Keechfield Hall had long been known as 
one of the pleasantest houses in the coun. 
try. It was a large red-brick, comfortable- 
looking manajon, ade picturesque by a 
background of lofty trees and by the ivy 
and Virginia creeper and clematis in which 
it was embowered, rather than by the style 
of its architecture, 

Along the frontof the building ran a 
wide terrace with stone balustrades and 
flights of ste;s at either end leading to the 
flower. garden, which sloped down to an 
ornamental piece of water fed by springs 
from the rich meadow-land beyond. 

This terrace and the exquisitely-kept 
garden gave the house a stateli ness of aspect 
which it would have lost if severed from its 
surroundings; but the General was proud 
of every stick and stone about the place, 
and could never be brought to see that its 
beauty existed chiefly in his own fond 
imagination, 

Whether Beechfiela Hall was beautiful 
or not, however, mattered little to the 
county squires and their families, to whom 
it had been for many years a centre of life 
and galety. 

The General and his brother were hunt- 
ing-men; they had a capital stud, and were 
always ready to give their friends a mount 
in the hunting season. 

They preserved strictly, and could offer 
good shooting and good fishing to their 
neighbors; and they were liberal of such 
ofters—they were generous and hospitable 
in every sense of the word, 

Mra. Sidney Vane was of a similar dispo- 
sition. 

Her dances, her dinners, her garden-par- 
tiee, were said to be the most enjoyab!e 
the county. 


in 


She was young and pretty, vivacious and 
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party or organize a pio-nic, adored by ali 
young people in the neighborhood, the 
cbosen friend and confidante of bai! the 
older ones, 

And now the innocent mirth and cordial 
hospitality of Beechfield Hall had come to 
an untimely end. 

Poor Sidney V ane was laid to rest in the 
little green churchyard behind the wood- 
land slope whieh fronted the terrace and 
the lawn. 

His wife, prostrated by the shock of his 
death, had never left her room sinoe the 
news of it was brought to her; his brother, 
the genial and warm-hearted General, 
looked for the first time like a feeble old 
man, and seemed aimost beside himself. 
Even little Enid was pale and frightened, 
and had lost her inclination for mirth ,and 
laughter. 

The servants moved about in their som- 
bre mourning garments with grave taces 
and hushed awe-stricken ways. It seemed 
alinoat inoredible that so great a misfortune 
should have falien upon the house, that 
ite brightness should be quenched so ut- 
terly. 

As soon as the misfortune that bad befal- 
len the Vanes was made known, the (‘ien- 
oral’s maiden-sister descended from Lon- 
don upon the house and took possession, 
but notin any imperious or domineering 
way. 

Miss Leonora Vane was far too shrewd 
and too kindly a woman to be beaught but 
helpful and sympathetic at such a time. 
But it was in her nature to rule-—she 
could not help making her influence felt 
wherever she went, and the reins of gov- 
ernment fell naturally into her hands as 
socn as she appeared upon the scene, 

She was the General’s junior by five 
years only, and bad always looked on 
Sydney and his wife as poor, irresponsibie, 
frivolous young creatures quite incapable 
of managing their own affairs, 

A difference of opinion on this point 
had driven her to London, where she had 
a nice little house in Kensington, and was 
great on committees and boards of man- 
agement 

But real sorrow chased all considerations 
of her own dignity or comfort from her 
mind, 

She hurried down to Beechfield as soon 
as she knew of her brother’s need; and 
during the weary days and weeks between 
Sydney’s death and Westwood’s trial she 
bad been invaluable as a friend, heiper, 
and capable mistress of the disorganized 
bousenold, 

She sat one June morning at the head of 
tho breakfast-table in the dining-room at 
Beechfield Hall with an unaccustomed 
look of dissatisfaction and perplexity upon 
her handsome resolute face, 

Miss Vane was a woman of fifty, but her 
black hair showed showed scarcely a line 
of silver and her brown eyes were as keen 
and bright as they had ever been. 

With her smooth unwrinkled forenead, 
her colorless but healthy complexion, and 
her thin well-braced figure, she looked ten 
years younger than her age. 

Not often was her composure disturbed, 
but on this occasion trouble and anxiety 
were both evinoed by the knitting of her 
brows and the occasional twitching of her 
usually firm lips, 

She sat behind the coffee-urn, but she had 
finished her own breakfast long sinoe, and 
was now occupying her ever-busy fingers 
with some knitting until her brother should 
appear. 

But her hands were unsteady, and at last 
with an exclamation of disgust, she laid 
down her knitting-pins and crosséd the 
long white fingers closely over one another 
in her lap. 

‘Surely Hubert got my telegram!’’ she 
murinured to herself. “I wish he would 
come—oh, how [ wish that he would 
come!"’ 

She moved in her seat so as to be able to 
see the marble clock on the massive oak 
mantelpiece, The hands pointed to the 
hour of nine, Miss Vane rose and looked 
out of the window, 

“He might have taken the early train 
from town. If he had, he would be here 
by this time. But no doubt he did not think 
it worth while, ‘An old woman’s fancy!’ he 
said to himself perhaps, Hubert was never 
very tolerant of other people’s fancies, 
though he has plenty of his own, Heaven 
knows! Ah, there he comes, thank Heaven! 
For once he has done what I wished— dear 
boy!’’ 

Miss Vane’s hard countenance softened 
as she said the words, She sank down in- 
to her chair again, croased her hands once 
more upon her knees, and assumed the at- 





agreeabié, as fond of « Oty as her aba 
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titude of impenetrable rigidity intended to 


i | impress the observer with a sense of her 


lifference to all mankind. But the new 


* comer, Who entered from the terrace at tha 





moment, was too well used to Miss Vane’s 
ways and manners to be much impressed. 

“Good morning, aunt Leo. I have obey- 
ed your orders, you #ee,” he said, as he 
bent down and touched her forehead light 
ly witb his lips. 

He was a young man, not more than one 
or two and twenty, but he bad already lost 
much of the freshness and youthfulness of 
his years, 

He was of middle height, rather slender- 
ly built, well dressed, wel! brushed, with 
the air uf high-bred distinction which is 
never attained save by those to the man- 
ner born. 

His face was singularly handsome, 
strong, yet refined, with sharply-cut fea- 
tures, dark eyos and hair, a heavy black 
moustache, and a grave, almost melan- 
choly expression—altogether a striking 
face, not one easily to be forgotten or over- 
looked. 

As he seated himself quietly at the 
preakfast-table, and replied to some query 
of his aunt's respecting the hour of his ar- 
rival, it ocourred to Miss Vane that he was 
looking remarkably tired and unwell. 

The line of his cheek, always somewhat 
sharp, seemed to have fallen in, there were 
dark shadows beneath his eyes, and his 
olive complexion had assumed the slightly 
livid tints which sometimes mark ill- 
health. 

In spite of his preoccupation with other 
matters, Miss Vane could not repress a 
comment on his appearance. 

“What have you been doing with your- 
self, Hubert? You look positively ghast- 
] 1” 

" “De 1?’ said Hubert, glancing up with 

a ready smile. “I shouldn’t wonder. I 
was up all last night with some fellows 
that 1 know—we made a night of it, aunt 
Leo—and { have naturally a headache this 
morning.”’ 

“You deserve it then. Surely you 
might have chosen a more fitting time for 
a carouse!”’ 

It seemed to her, curiously enough, that 
he gave a little shiver and drew in his lips 
beneath his dark moustache. But he an- 
swered with his usual indifference of man- 
ner. 

‘“(¢ was hardly a carouse, I can’t under- 
take to make a recluse of myself, my dear 
aunt, in spite of the family troubles,”’ 

“Hubert, don’t be so heartless!’’ she 
cried impetuously; then, checking herself, 
she pressed her thin lips slightly together 
and sat silent, with her eyes fixed on the 
cups before her. 

‘Am I heartless? Well, I suppose I 
am,’ said the young man, with a slight 
mocking smile in which his eyes took no 
part. “I am sorry, but really 1 can’t help 
it. In the meantime perhaps you will give 
mea cup of coffee—for 1 am famishing 
after my early flight from town—and tell 
me why you telegraphed for me in such a 
hurry last night.” 

Mias Vane filled his cup with a hand that 
trembled still. Hubert Lepe! watched her 
movements with interest. He did not 
often see his kinswoman display so much 
agitation. 

She was not his aunt by any tie of blood 
—she was a far-away cousin only; but ever 
since his babyhood he had addressed her 
by that title, 

“‘] sent for you,’’ she said at last, speak- 
ing jerkily and hurriedly, as if the effort 
were almost more than she could bear—‘'i 
sent for you to tell the General what you 
yourself telegraphed to me last night.” 

A fiush of dull red color stole into the 
young man’s face, He looked at her intent- 
ly, with a contracted brow. 

“Do you mean,’’ he said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, that you have not told him 
yet?” 

Miss Vane averted her eyes, 

‘‘No,” she answered; “I have not told 
him. You will think me weak—I suppose 
Iam weak, Hubert—but I dared not tell 
him.” 


“And you summoned me from London 
to break the news? For no other reason?’ 

Miss Vane nodded. 

“That was all.’’ 

Hubert bit his lip and sipped his coffee 
before saying another word. 

“Aunt Leo,” he said, after a silence dur- 
ing which Miss Vane gave unequtivocal 
signs of nervousness, “] really must say 
that I think the proceeding was un:1eces- 
sary.”’ He leaned back in bis chair and 
toyed with his spoon, a whiteness w'hich 
Mies Vane was accustomed to interpret as a 
sign of anger showing iteelf about his 
nostrils and his lips. She had long looked 
upon it as an ominous sign. 

“Hubert, Hubert, don’t be angry—don’t 


refuse to help me!’’ she said in pleading 
tones, such as he had never heard from her 
efore, . assure you that my post in this 
house is no sinecure Poor Marion’”’—she 





spoke of Mrs, Sydney Vane—‘“‘is rapidly 
sinking into her grave. Ay, you may well 
start! She hes never got over the shock of 
Sydney’s death, and the excitement of the 
last few days seems to have increased her 
malady. She insisted on having every re- 
port of the trial read to her; and ever since 
the conviction she bas grown weaker, until 
the doctor says that abe can bardly outlast 
the week. Oh, that wicked man—the mur- 
derer—has much to answer for!"’ said Mins 
Vane, clasping ber hands passionately to 
gether, 


Hubert was ailent;. his eyebrows were 
drawn down over his eyes, his tace was 
strangely white. 

“Your uncie,’’ Miss Vane continued sad 
ly, “is nearly heart-broken. You know 
how much he loved poor Sydney, how 
much he cares for Marion. He has been a 
different man ever since that terrible day. 
Iam afraid for his health—for his reason 
even, if os 

“For Heaven’s sakestop!’’ said the young 
man hoarsely. “I can’t bear this enumera- 
tion of misfortunes; it—it makes me—ill! 
Don’t say any more.” 

He pushed back his chair, rose, and went 
to the sideboard, where he poured outa 
glass of water from the carafe and drank it 
oft. Then he leaned both elbows on the 
damask-covered mahogany surface and res- 
ted his forehead on his hands. Miss Vane 
stared at his bowed head, at his bent figure 
with unfeigned amazement. She thought 
that she knew Hubert well, and she had 
never numbered over-sensitiveness 
amongst his virtues or vices. She conclu- 
ded that the last night’s dissipation had 
been too much for his nerves. 

‘“‘Habert,” she said at length, ‘‘you must 
be ill,’’ 

“I believe I am,” the young man an- 
swered., 

He raised his face from his hands, drew 
out his handkerchief, and wiped his fore- 
head with it before turning round. It 
were well that his aunt should not see the 
cold drops of perspiration standing upon 
his brow. 

He tried to laugh as he came forward to 
the table once more, 

“You must excuse me,’’ he said. “I 
have not been well for the last several 
days, and your list of disasters quite upset 
me.’’ 

‘‘My poor boy,” said aunt Leo, looking 
at him tenderly, ‘I am afraid that I have 
been very thoughtless! I should have re- 
membered that these last few weeks have 
been as trying to you astoaliof us. You 
always loved Marion and Sidney.” 

1t would have been impossible for her to 
interpret aright the involuntary spasm of 
feeling that flashed across Hubert’s tace, 
the uncontrollable shudder that ran 
through all hisframe. Impossible indeed! 
How could she fancy that he said to him- 
self as he heard her words— 

“Loved Sydney Vane! Merciful powers, 
I never sank to that level, at any rate! 
When I think of what I now know of him, 
l am glad to remember that he was my 
enemy!’ 








CHAPTER III, 
T THAT moment a heavy step was 
A heard in the hall, a hand ftambled 
with the lock of the door. Miss Vane 
glanced apprehensively at Hubert. 

‘He is there,” she said—“he is coming in. 

The London papers will arrive in half an 
hour. Hubert, don’t leave him to learn 
the news from the papers or from his Lon- 
don lawyer.” 

“What harm if he did?’’ muttered Hu- 
bert; but, before Miss Vane could reply, 
the door was opened and the General en- 
tered the room. 

He was a tall white-haired man, with 4 
stoop in his shoulders which had not been 
perceptible a year before, His finely cut 
features strongly resembled those of his 
sister, but there was some weakness in the 
slightly receding chin, some hint of irreso- 
lution in the lines of the handsome moatb, 
which could not be found in Leonora 
Vane’s expressive countenance. 

The General’s eyes were remarkably 
fine, clear and blue as sea-water or the sky, 
but their expression on this occasion was 
peouliar. They had a wila, wandering, ir- 
resolute look which impressed Hubert 
painfully. 

He rose respectfully from his chair as the 
old man came in; but for a moment or two 
the General gazed at him unrecognizing- 
ly. 

7 Hubert has come to spend the day with 
us, Richard,” said Miss Vane. 

‘‘Hubert? Oh, yes, Hubert Lepel!’’ mur- 
mured the General, as if recalling a forgot 
ton name. “Fiorence Lepel’s brother—s 
cousin of ours, I believe? Gilad to see you, 
Hubert,” said the General, su iden y 
awakening,apparently from adream. — Did 
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you come down this morning? From Lon- 
don or from Whitminster?” 

“From London, sir.” 

“Oh, yeo—from London! I thought per- 
haps that you bad been”—the General’s 
voice sank to a husky whisper—‘‘to see that 
fellow get bis deserts. Hush—don’t speak 
of it before Leonora; ladies should not hear 
about these things, you know!” He caught 
Hubert by the sleeve and drew him aside, 
“The execution was to be this morning; did 
you not know?” he said, fixing his wild 
eyes upon the young man’s paling face. 
“Eight o’clock was the hour: it must be 
over bynow. Well, well—the Lord may 
bave mercy on his sinful soul!” 

‘Amen!’ Hubert muttered between his 
ciosed teeth. Then he seemed to make a 
violent effort to control himself—to assume 
command over his kinsman’s disordered 
mind. “Come sir,” he sald—“you must not 
talk like that. Think no more of that 
wretched man. You ksow there was a 
chance—a loophole. Some people were not 
convinced that he was guilty. There have 
been petitions signed by hundreds of peo- 
ple, 1 believe, to the Home Secretary fos, 
mercy.” 

“Mercy—mercy!” shouted the General, 
his pale face growing first red and then 
purple from ¢éxcitement. “Who talks of 
mercy to that ruffian? But Harbury’’— 
naming the Home Secretary tor the time 
being—‘‘Harbury will stand firm; Harbury 
will never yield! I would take my oath 
that Harbury won’t give in! Such a miscar- 
riage of justice was never heard of! Don’t 
talk to me of it! Harbury knows his duty; 
and the man has been purished—the man 
is dead!”’ 

Hubert’s voice trembled a little as he 
spoke. 

“The man is not dead, sir,’’ he said, 

The General turned upon him fiercely. 

“Was not this morning fixed for the—is 
this not the twenty-fifth?’ hesaid. “What 
do you mean?”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which he read the answer to his question 
in Hubert’s eyes, 

Miss Vane held her breath; she saw her 
brother etagger as if a sudden dizziness had 
seized him; he caught at the back of an 
antique heavily-carved oak chair tor sup- 
port. 

In the pause she noted involuntarily the 
beauty of the golden sunsbine that filled 
every corner of the luxuriously-appointed 
room, intensifying the glow of color in the 
Persian carpet, illuminating as with fire 
the brass-work and silver-plate which dec- 
orated the table and the sideboard, vividly 
outlining in varied tones of delicate hues 
the masses of June roses that filled every 
vase and bow! in the room. 

The air was full of pertume—nothing but 
beauty met the eye; and yet, in spite of 
this material loveliness, how black and 
evil, how unutterably full of sadness, did 
the world appear to Leonora Vane just 
then! 

And, if she could have seen into the 
heart of one at least of the men who stood 
before her, she would have almost died of 
griet and shame, 

‘You don’t mean,’’ stammered the Gen- 
eral, ‘that the ruffian who murdered my 
brother—has been—reprieved?” 

“It is said, sir, that imprisonment for 
lite is worse punishment than death,” said 
Hubert gently. 


The faceof no man—even of one con- 
demned to lifelong punishment—could 
have expressed deeper gloom than his own 
as he said the worda, 

Yet mingling with the gloom there was 
something inflexible that gave it almost a 
repellent character, It wasasif he would 
have thrown any show of pity back into 
the face of those who offered it, and defied 
the world to sympathize with him on ac- 
count of some secret trouble which he had 
brought upon himself. 

‘Worse than death—worse than death!” 
repeated the old man. “{ do not know 
what you mean sir, I shall go up to town 
at once and see Harbury about this matter. 
It is ip his hands——” 

“Not now,” interposed Hubert. “The 
Queen—.”” 

“The Queen will hear reason, sir! I will 
make my way to her presence, and speak 
to her myself. She will not refuse the 
prayer of an old man who has served his 
country as long and as faithfully as I have 
done. I will tell ber the story myself, and 
she will see justice done—justice on the 
man who murdered my brother!” 

His voice grew louder and his breath 
came in choking gasps between the words. 
His face was purple, the veins on his fore- 
aad were swolien and his eyes bloodshot; 
with one hand he was leaning on the table, 
with the other he gesticulated violently, 





face, as it he mistook him for the murderer 
himself, 

It was a pitiable sight. The old man had 
completely lost his self-command, and his 
venerable white hairs and bowed form ac- 
cented the harrowing effect which his burst 
of passion produced upon his amazed 
bearers. 

Hubert stood silent, spellbound, as it 
seemed, with sorrow and di=may; but Miss 
Vane, shaking with unwonted timidity, 
went upto her brother and laid her hand 
upon his arm, 

“Richard, Richard, do not speak that 
way!” shesaid, “{t is not Christian—it is 
not even human. You are nota man who 
would wish to take away a fellow-creat- 
ure’s life or rob him of a chance of repen- 
tance.’’ 

The General's band fell, but his eyes 
flamed with the look of an infuriated 
beast of prey ashe turned them on Miss 
Leonora. 

‘You are a woman,’ he said harsbly, 
“and, a a woman, you may be weak; but 
lam amanand asoldier, and would die 
for the honor of my family. Not take away 
that man’s life? I swear to you that, if 1 
had him here, I would kill him with my 
own bands! Does not the Scripture teil us 
that life shall be given for a life. 

“It tells us that vengence isthe Lord’s 
Richard, and that He will repay.”’ 

“Yes—by the hands of His servants, Leo- 
nora. Are you 80 base as not to desire the 
punishment of your brother’s murderer? 
If so, never speak to me, never come to my 
house again! And you, young gentieman, 
get ready tocome with me to London at 
onoe! I will see Harbury before the day is 
over.”’ 

‘My dear General,’’ said Hubert, looking 
exceedingly perplexed, ‘I think that you 
will hardiy find Harbury in town. I heard 
yesterday that he was leaving London for 
a few days.”’ 

“Nonaenoe, sir! Leaving London before 
the close of the session! Impossible! But 
we can get his address and follow him, I 
suppose? 1 will see Harbury to night!” 

‘It will be useless,’ said Hubert, with 
resignation; ‘‘out, if you insist——”’ 

‘1 do insist! The honor of tie house is 
at stake, and I shall do my utmost to bring 
that ruffian to the gallows! I cannot un- 
derstand you young fellows of the present 
day, cold-blooded, effeminate, witnout nat- 
ural affection—I cannot understand it, | 
say. Ring the bell tor Saunders; tel! him 
to put up my bag. I will goat once—this 
very moment—this——’”’ 

The General’s voice suddenly faltered 
and broke. 

For some time his words had been ai- 
moat unintelligible; they ran into one an- 
other, as if his tongue was not under the 
control of his will 

His face, first red, then purple, was 
nearly black, and a slight froth was show- 
ing iteelf upon his discolored lips, 

As bis sister and cousin looked at him in 
alarm, they saw that he staggered back 
wards as if about to fall. Hubert sprang 
forward and helped bim to achair, where 
he lay back, with his eyes half closed, 
breathing stertorously, and apparently al- 
most unconscious. 

The rage, the excitement, had proved too 
much for his physical strength; he was on 
the verge, if he had not absolutely suc- 
cumbed to it, of an apoplectic fit. 

The doctor was sent for in haste. All 
possibility of the General’s expedition to 
London was out of the question, very 
much to Miss Vane’s relief. 

She had been dreading an illness of this 
kind for some days, and it was this fear 
which had caused her to telegraph tor 
Hubert before breaking to her brother the 
news that she herself had learned the 
night before. 

She had seen her father die of a similar 
attack, and had been roused to watchful- 
ness by symptoms of excitement in her 
brother’s manner during the last few days. 
The blow had fallen now, ana she could 
only be thankful tbat matters were no 
worse. 

When the doctor had come—heé was met 
half-way up the drive by the messenger,on 
his wayto pays morning visit to Mrs, 
Sydney—and when he had superintended 
the removal ofthe General to his room, 
Hubert was left for « time alone. 

He quitted the dining-room and made 
his way to his favorite resort at Beechfield 
Hall—a spacious conservatory which ran 
the whole length of one side of the house, 
Into this conservatory, now brilliant with 
exotica, several rooms opened, one after 
another—a small breakfast-room, a study,a 
library, billiard-room, and smoking-room. 
These all communicated with each other as 


well as the conservatory, and it war as casy 
as it was delightful to exchange the neigh- | 
borhood of books or pipes ort ard-balla ° 





for that of Mr. Vane’s orchids and stephano- 
tis-blossoma, 

Poor Mrs. Vane used to grumble over the 
ccnservatory. It wason the wrong side of 
the house—the gentiemen’s side, she called 
!'—and did not run parallel with the draw- 
ic g-room; but the very oddness of the ar- 
rangement seemed to please ber guesta, 

Hubert had always liked to smoke his 
morning cigar amongst the flowers, and, as 
he paced slowly up and down the teaselated 
floor and inhaled the heavy perfume of the 
myrties and the heliotrope, his features re- 
laxed a ilttle, his eyes grew leas gloomy 
and his brow more tranquil. He glanced 
round him with an air almost of content 
and drew a ceep breath. 

“If one could live amongst flowers ali 
one’s life, away from the crimes and follies 
of the rest of the world, how happy one 
might be!’’ he said to himself half cynical- 
ly, half sadly, as he stooped to puff away 
the green-fly from a delicate plant with the 
sinoke of his cigar. ‘That's impessible, 
however. There’s no chance of a monas- 
tery in these modern days! What would 
I not give just now to be out of all this— 
this misery—this deviltry?’” He put a 
strong and bitter accent on the last word. 
‘‘Bat I see no way out of it—none?!’’ 

“There is no way out of it—for you,” a 
voice near bin said, 

Without knowing it, he bad spoken 
aloud, This answer to his reverie startied 
him exceedingly. 

He wheeled round to discover whence it 
came, and, to his surprise, found himself 
close to the o,,en library window, where, 
just inside the room, a girl was sitting in a 
low cushioned chair. 

He took the cigar from his mouth and 
held it between bis fingers as he looked at 
ber, his brow oon tracting wilh anger rather 
than with surprise, He stood thus two or 
three minutes, as if expecting her to speak, 
but she did not even raise her eyes, 

She was a tall, fair girl with hair of the 
palest flaxen, artistically fiuffed out and 
curled upon her forehead and woven into 
a magnificent coronet upon her graceful 
head; her downcast eyelids were pecul- 
jarly large and white, and, when raised, 
revealed the greatest surprise of her face— 
a pair of velvety dark-brown eyes, which 
Lad the carious power Of assuming a red- 
dish tint when she was angry or disturbed. 

Her skin waso! the perfect creaminess 
which sometimes accompanies red hair— 
aud it was whispered by her acquaintances 
th.t Florence Lepel’s flaxen locks bad 
once been of a decidedly carroty tinge, and 
that their present pallor had been attained 
by artificial means, 

Whether this was the case or not, it 
could not be denied that their color was 
now very becoming to her pale complex- 
ion, and that they constituted the chief of 
Miss Lepel’s many acknowledged charms. 

For in a rather strange and uncanny 
way, Florence Lepel was a beautiful wo- 
man; and though critics said that she was 
too thin, tnat her neck was too long, her 
face too pale and narrow, her hair too 
colorless for beauty, there were many for 
whom a distinct fascination lay in the 
unusual combination of these features. 

She was dressed in from head to foot in 
sombre black, which made her neck and 
hands appear almost dazzlingly white. 

Perhaps it was also the sombreness of her 
attire which gave ber a look of fragility—an 
almost painful fragility—to her appearance, 
Hubert noted, half unconsciously, that her 
figure was more willowy than ever, that the 
veins on her temples and her iong white 
hands were marked with extraordinary 
distinctness, that there were violet shadows 
on the large eyelids and beneath the droop- 
ing lasnes, But, for all that, the bitter 
sterness of his expression did not change. 
When he spoke, it wasina particularly 
severe tone, 

“I should be obliged to you,”’ he said, 
still holding bis cigar between his fingers 
and looking down at ber with a very dark 
frown upon his face, ‘if you would kindly 
tell me exactly what you mean.”’ 

[TO BB OONTINUED.] 
nn oe a —_—— 

A SHRBEWD observer was once asked, 
“Why are pretty women as a rule leas sen- 
sible and accomplished than piain ones?” 

“The latter,”’ ne replied, ‘seek company 
which may instruct them, and the former 
show generally an aversion to such kind of 
society; 80 that those women who have no 
beauty receive froin nature propensities 
that compensste them for the want of 
personal charms,’’ 


_——- —<-—_- o> 
Mrs, TURNCOTE (looking over her hus- 


band’s papers): ‘Why, my dear, here’s an 
article of yours for one of the reviews on 
Turn the Rascals Out’ only half done, 
Why don’t you finish it? 

Mr. Turncote Don’t are t 

ffice myself sow 





Bric-a-Brac, 


THe Sacuts.—The military custom of 
saluting by bringing the hand into a hori- 
zontal position over the eyevrows, is thus 
acoounted for: It is supposed to date back 
to the tournaments of the Middle Ages, 
when, after the Qaeen of Beauty was en- 
throned, the knights who were to take 
part in the sports of the day marohed past 
the dais on which she sat, and as they 
passed shielded their eyes from the rays of 
her beauty. 

THk DuTOH Servant MaiID.--The Dutch 
keep their houses exceedingly neat and 
clean. Speaking of this, Sir William Tem- 
ple tells the following anecdote. A magis- 
trate going to visit the mistress of a house 
in Amsterdam, knocked at the door, and 
a strapping North Holland iass came and 
opened it. He asked whether her mistress 
was at home; she said ‘‘yes,”’ and with that 
be offered to go in. The young woman, 
however, noticing that his shoes were not 
very clean, took him by both arms, threw 
him upon her back, carried him across two 
rooms, set him down at the bottom of the 
stairs, pulied off his shoes, put him on a 
pair of slippers that stood there—all with- 
out uttering a word—and when she had 
done, she told him that he might go to her 
mistress who was in a room above, 

EKAVESDROPPING.—Several stories are 
given as to the origin of the term “eaves. 
dropping.” One is that a man, anxious to 
overhear a secret discussion that was being 
held in a certain room, went to the trouble 
of clambering over the roof of the house 
where the party had assembled, and 
suspended himself from the eaves, so that 
he might listen at the window. A more 
likely derivation takes us back to the year 
1717, during the revival of Freemasonry, 
when aman who was found listening at 
the door of a masonic meeting had a cur- 
ious punishment inflicted upon him. Hav- 
ing been caught in the act, he was at once 
tried by the prothers, who sentenced him 
to be placed under the eaves of an out- 
house while it was raining hard, till the 
water ran in under the collar of his coat 
and out at his shoes, 





MABRIAGS IN BURMAH.—The Burmese 
marriage isa very simple affair. It con- 
sists ordinarily of the eating of rice together 
in the presence of friends and of saying 
that the two propose to live together as man 
and wife, The matches are sometimes 
mede by the parents and sometimes by 
professional match-makers, The most com- 
mon method, however, is by the young 
people fixing the arrangement for them- 
selves and carrying on their billing and 
cooing the same as we doat home. The 
Kurmese groom furnishes the wedding 
breaktast, and he carries it to the house of 
the bride, The newly married pair live 
with the bride’s parents for several years 
at least, and in case that one of these 
parents dies the other becomesan inmate 
of the family for lifetime. Itis presump- 
tuous for a young man tw set up housekeep- 
ing immediately after marriage, and he is 
supposed to work for a certain time for his 
wife. 


AMONG THB EsSKIMO.—Among the Es- 
«imo time is measured by the sun and 
stars, For example, the star Arcturus is 
the seal-netters’, repiece, When he ia in 
the east, dawn is wear, and it is time to 
atop fishing, The year is divided into four 
seasons—early winter, winter, early sum- 
mer and su:nmer, Nine lunar months are 
known by name; the rest of the year 
‘there is no moon, only the eun.’’ They 
begin to count the moons from the early 
autumn, the time when the women go of! 
into the little tents to work on deer-skins, 
The first moon—roughly speaking, c- 
tober--is “toe time for working—t, ¢., sew- 
ing;’’ November, “the second time for 
sewing;’’ December, “the time for danc- 
ing” (this is the season of great semi-dra- 
matic festivals); January, “great cold,”’ or 
“jittle sun’’ (in this season tne sun just 
reappears at noon); February, “the time 
for starting’’ (on the winter deer-hunt); 
March, “the time for starting home’; April, 
“the time for making ready the boata”’ (for 
whaling); May, ‘the time tor fowling’”’; 
and June, ‘the time for bringing forth 
young” (when the birds lay eggs). They 
clearly distinguish “‘to-day,’’ “‘yesterday,” 
and ‘o-morrow;” but ‘‘day before yester- 
day” and “day after to-morrow” are the 
same; and beyond that all is ‘some time 
ago’ or “some time hence’’ (the same 
word), till it geta to be “long ago”’ or “‘by- 
and-by.’’ Then there are no dates in their 
past or future, except what has happened 
or is lo happen. 

—— 
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WHO KNOWETH" 


HY FOURIER M, REST 


Who bnoweth the mother's 


the mother’s pange and the mother’s prayers, 


cares, 


The eacrifices no other shares, 
Whotnowet? 


Who bnoweth the mother's tears, 

The myriad hopes, the myriad fears, 

The patient tollings of troubled yeare, 
Who knoweta 


Who knoweth the mother's croas, 
Ihe triale that dim life's lighter glona, 
The cractfied heart and the epirit's loss, 
Vho konoweth’ 
a 


SIBYL’S CONCERN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS ATILL,”’ 


“PRINCE AND PKASANT,”’ ‘‘THE 


LIGHTS OF KOCKBY.”’ “‘A 


WOMAN'ASBIN,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I1,—(CONTINUED,) 


] OW, she told herself, with a cold thrill 
N of perturbation—'now it’s coming! 1 
have avoided him al! these months 
only to fall into a snare like this at the very 
end, Yes, Mary UOatberine, this is your do- 
ing, but I'll be even with you yet; I'll 
make the most hideous bonnet I can possi- 
bly manufacture for Sibyl to caricature — 
in to-morrow! Oh, I beg your pardon, 
what did you say, Doctor Waters? I wasn’t 
listening.’’ 

“Annie,” he repiled wistfully, “I have 
been waiting for this opportunity for such 
a long time, _ muat pardon me for taking 
advantage of it, even if it isn’t the very 
happiest that might have been chosen, 41 
can't aflord to let it pass—I want to speak 
to you #0 badly.’”’ 

“I am in a very bad temper, Doctor Wa- 
ters— 1 told you that before, I feel as per- 
verse and contrary as itis possible to feel,’’ 
Annie protested. ‘It ts the very worst 
time to speak te me, if you want me to an- 
awer agreeably, | warn you, Don’t you 
think you had better leave it for # ‘more con- 
venient season,’ as Mary Catherine would 
may?’ 

“IT have waited so long already,” he said 
sadly; then; with a sudden smile—“And | 
am not very much afroid of your tempers, 
Annie; they won't influence your part in 
this conversation, at least, for it im far too 
serious to be affected by such passing dis- 
turbances, You don’t know how often I 
have tried to—to—have this talk with you 
—or how difficult it has been to accomplish 
it.’’ 

Annie caught her breath nervously, 

“Don’t you think,’’ she sald hesitatingly, 
“that things that are so difficult to say are 
very often better left unsaid? I do, Some. 
times there is only disappointment waiting 
afterall. Are you sure thisis not one of 
them, Doctor Waters?’’ 

“No, lam not at all sure, There is only 
one thing I am sure of, and that is that I 
mean to know my fate onoe and for all,and 
not live any longer ina state of suspense, 
Sut you know as well as 1 do what it is | 
wanttoask, Is there any chance at all for 
me, Annie? Don’t answer hastily.S] know 

ou don’t love me yet, 1 know you have 

ried your utmost to prevent me from speak- 

ing atall, but walt a moment or two before 
answering. You don’t know what my love 
for you Is, dear; it is woven into my very 
life. I have loved you ever since the days 
when | used to meet you every morning, a 
little rosy-cheeked girl, going to school 
with your bundle of books under your 
arin. A love of that sort is not Iightly for- 
gotten, and, if you can give me no hope, I 
inust banish all thoughts of happiness of 
that sort— there is no other woman for me, 
Think of it well, dear, I don’t speak of 
what I can offer you in worldly goods, be- 
cause | know that wouldn't tempt you; but 
the one undivided love of a lifetime, a 
strong arin to work for you,a home of 
which you would be the light and sunshine, 
all that imakes it a home—aren’t those 
things worth considering, Annie?’ 


“Oh, don't put it like that!’’ cried the gir! 
brokenly, more touched and subdued than 
she could have believed it possibile to be by 
the low earnest tones, “It ian’t fair, it 
makes me feel «> wicked and ungrateful; 
and when lamso unworthy of it too—so 
hasty and impatient! 1 wonder how you can 
care for me & much,” 

The Doctor turned and looked at her with 
shining eyes, 

“Do you? It doesn’t seem very wonder- 
fultome Well, will you think it over, 
Annie? I don’t ask you to consent to an 
engagement now, or anything of that sort; 
you are worth waiting for, dear, and I will 
be patient a little longer, ifthere is even a 
Kilimmer of hope to sustain me, Don’t you 
think you can manage to give me even as 
wouch af that?’’ 

Aunie shook her head energetically, 
turning her eyes resolutely away from 
the anxious ones fixed so wistfully upon 
her face, 

“No, no; I can’t, indeed! I wish I could: 
it inakes Iné perfectly miserabie to say so, 
for I do iike you so very much, Doctor Wa 
tere; but as for anything more—oh, no, it’s 
quite im possible!” 

*“*No, don’t aay that, Anr ie,’’ 
bravely, thoug) 
his v wT} 
‘quile 
true thet a nes o 
will Dut wait a 


he replied 
with a tremor f pain 
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now, for I wili never give up waiting while 
you are free and unmarried, I willeay no 
nore to-day, if it distresses 1 but you 
know what my mind ia, and I will ask you 
again in a month or two, when you have 
had time to consider it.’’ 

‘*Kat it will be cf no use, Ob, I wish you 
would put it out of your mind altogether; 
it will be of no use—far leas use ina month 
even than it is now!’’ 

‘Ta that so?’”’ 

Doctor Waters wheeled round swiftly, 
and looked searcbingly at Annie’s face, on 
which, even as he , the eolor grew 
brighter and brighter; and, as he turned 
aside again, with a sharp half-whispered 
exclamation of pain, hia face was white 
and drawn, and his lips were lightly oom- 
premaed. 

He walked along in silence; while Annie, 
with burning oe 2 one moment re- 
proached berself for her too open inainua- 
tion, end in the next congratulated herself 
on having, atany rate, putan end to the 
painful conversation, 

‘‘Annie,” he said slowly, ‘it is of no use 
—I must speak! Your happiness is so 
precious to me that | dare even risk offend- 
ing you, if it may possibly protect thas. I 
ain afraid I know towbat you refer; but 
are you quite sure that you know your own 
mind—are you certain that you are not mis- 
taking a——’’ 

‘Yeu, 1 am quitesure,thank you—I don’t 
think I am ever very much at a loss in thet 
respect,’’ returned Annie, roused at once, 
and looking the very embodiment of wil- 
fulness even as she spoke, “Don’t say 
anything more, Doctor Waters, please; 
you are #0 good that I don’t want to be 
offended, but I can’t help it if you talk like 
that.’’ 

Doctor Waters bowed his head again, with 
a long sigh, and nearly the length of a field 
was traversed in silence. 

The setting sun was just sinking be- 
bind a distant range of mountains, flood- 
ing with ita golden beams the broad waters 
of the estuary. 


It was a solitary spot, for as far as the eye 
could reach there ap red to be no other 
creature within sight; but, as they ined 
the end of the footpath and turned into a 
narrow grass-covered lane, they were con- 
fronted by a young man, sea on the to 
rail of a wooden gate some few yards off, 
whose white tenn tume set off admir- 
— | his graceful well-proportioned figure, 
and whose blue cap was panes very 
carelessly back from his forehead, on 
which the flaxen heir lay in close curling 
rings. 

A little fox-terrier, standing in the mid- 
dle of the lane, looking towards him with 
watchful mien, was evidently being put 
through some performance for which fi had 
a strange distaste; for, in defiance of a con- 
Stantstorm of abuse, it paid no attention to 
its naster’s orders, merely slinking back- 
ward «a pace or twoata louder tone than 
usual, Or wagging its tail between whiles 
with a feeble attempt at conciliation, 

Finding threats and commands alike use. 
lesa,the young man suddenly stopped short 
in his angry tirade, and, assuming an air of 
friend |ineas, leaned forward and snapped h's 
fingers encouragingly. 


The terrier, misguided and credulous, 
caine bounding to his side, to receive at the 
sane moment such a sharp blow over ita 
head with the tennis-racket as sent it away, 
ye!ping piteously, to the other side of the 
road, while ite master burst into immoder- 
ate laughter, which perhaps would not 
have been #0 hearty and complacent had he 
been aware ofthe very critical eyes that 
were fixed upon him. 

The next moment however it was no 
longer possible toremain unconscious of 
the presence of the new-comers, and he 
turned towards them, with just the same 
cool self-satisfied expression in his biue 
eyes which bad so roused Miss Aythea’s ire 
in the meeting-house, 

“Hallo,’’ he said, witp a careless nod— 
‘is that you? Evening, Doctor! How d’ye 
do, Annie—been Dorcasing?’’ 

‘Joshua,’ exciaimed Annie sternly, 
‘how can you ill-treat Vic like that? You 
aré always doing it; it’s too bad! I woaoder 
the poor creature will go near you.” 

‘Bah,’’ he rejoined lightiy, snapping his 
fingers, and whistling to vic, who, at the 
first sign of encotragement, crawled back 
to his side, and raised herself on her hind 
legs for his caress—‘‘it’s the only way 
to treat them! A woman, a spaniel—you 
know—truest thing that ever was writ- 
ten.’’ 

*Good-night!”’ 

And Annie walked on, with a heightened 
color, 

“Are you off? Ta-ta!l’’ replied the young 
fellow, with the same unru fled com posure, 
‘I'll be looking you up one of these uighta. 
(io0d-evening, Doctor! I hope you'll have 
& pleasant walk.”’ 

There was a sneering emphasis on the last 
words which could not be misunderstood, 
Doctor Waters, walking quietly along by 
his com panion’s side, did not attempt w re- 
ply however. and fore they had gone 
many paces Joshua’s voloe once more 
sounded behind them. 

“Oh—Annie!”’ 

Annie turned round slowly. 

“Well?” 

“I suppose you've been at Ainy Lee's, 
Was Mra. Pollard there?” 

“Yens,’’ 

“And the fair unknown?” 

“If you mean her visitor—yes, she was 
with her,” 


“Oh, Mary Oatherine spoke to her the 


| other day; but she disapproves of beauty 


most any form, .you know, and | 


W hat is 


t get anything out of her! 
a 
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thea—Sibyl A ythea.”’ 
hum—not a bad name for her 





eltber! And what’s she like on close in- 
8 jon?” 

Annie drew herself up, and looked very 
severe, 

“J can bardiy tel! on such a very short 
acquaintance; but she seems exceedingly 
pleasant.’’ 

Joshua laughed and, throwing bis rae- 
quet up into the air, caught it lightly with 
his left band as it descended. 

“Ob, be hanged to ‘pleasant’, All! giris 
are pleasant. What does she look like? 
Is she as pretty without ber hatas with 
it?” 

“J think she’s prettier.” 

The answer cawe slowly, grudgingly per- 
haps, although Annie would not even then 
condescend tw underrate another’s charms; 
put at the expressive which followed she 
turned aside impatiently. 

“J can’t wait any longer, Joshua; it’s late 
already. (t00d nignt!”’ 

**Ta-tal”’ 

Mr. Worthington swung himaelf down 
from his seat and went off in the opposite 
direction, whence bis voice could still be 
heard addressing the unfortunate Vic tn 
alternate cajolery and anger. 

Doctor Waters, with kindly tact, totally 

ignored the interruption wo their tete-a-tete, 
and plunged immediately into a conversa- 
tion on ordinary topics, which be persist- 
ently continued, in spite of his companion’s 
short answers and obviously divided atten- 
tion. 
. When they at last reached their destina- 
tion bowever, and stood atillto exchange 
farewells, he kept her hand tightly in his 
for a moment, while he looked into her 
face, with the earnestness of manner which 
bad ebaracterised him in the early part of 
their conversation. 

“annie,’’ he said slowiy, ‘I think I love 
you well enough to give you up, if it were 
for your own happiness—{ bope I do; but I 
will never give you up ftortne sakeofa 
mistake—a delusion—a delusion which will 
ruin your whole life—which will nd 

But before he could finish his sentence 
Annie had wrenched her hand from his, 
and was fiying at ful! speed up the garden- 

th. . 
P’The front door stood open, and, passing 
in, she ran upstairs, reached the shvulter of 
her own room unobserved,and sank weari- 
ly down upon the broad window-seat. 

“Oh, how dare he,’ she murmured— 
“how dare be! And yet, after all, he was 
right. I am throwing away my best chance 
of happiness, and | know it—and he is not 
worth it either. How could he go on ques- 
tioning me like that about Siby! Aythea— 
putting me in such a bumiliating position, 
and just after what 1 had said too? What 
muat he have thought?”’ 

Annie’s pronouns were sadly vague and 
indiscriminate; but her nominatives were 
very clearly and accurately defined, in her 
own wind at least. 


CHAPTER III. 


N the following morning Miss Riley 

appeared in due course, supplied not 

only with the brown-paper pattern, but 
with all the materiaisto nake the bonnet 
itself; and certainly never was the manu- 
facture of sosoberan article of attire at- 
tended by more laughter and wmerrt- 
ment, 

Sibyl alternately capered about in her 
limp black skirt, which had been quickly 
run up by theaid of the machine, or re- 
hearsed for the evening’s performance by 
lecturing ber companion, in the character 
of Mary Catherine Worthington, from the 
piano stool, while she awaited the comple- 
tion of the crowning-point of the costume 
—the bonnet, which, afterall, had had to 
be given overto Annie’s charge, the two 
worldings tinding unexpected difliculties 
in its compositien. 

Tne graceful figure and the shapely head 
had never appeared to better advantage 
than they did in their sombre severe set- 
ting, and Mrs, Pollard and her friend ex- 
changed glances of admiration, and in- 
duiged in whispered rhapsodies, as Siby: 
stood at the farther end of the room, too 
deeply engrossed in the arrangement of the 
soft muslin folds at her throat to have any 
thought for her companions, 

“Did you ever se6 any one 80 lovely?” 

‘‘Never—and so delightfally unconscious 
too; she’s nota bit affected! Do you think 
she knows?”’ 

“Of course she knows—she’s not blind,’’ 
said Annie blunty; ‘but beauties like that 
can afford to be unconscious; “it’s only the 
‘rather pretty’ girls who are everlastingly 
thinking of themselves! They have always 
to be trying to make the most of their 
looks, poor things! It’sa blessing to be 
plain, after all, and bave no more bother 
about it,’’ 

“Annie!” 

There was a note of pained remonstrance 
in Mr, Pollard’s voioe, 

She raised her eyes and gazad wistfully 
at her friend, as sne sat stitching busily be- 
side her; there had been aquiver inthe us- 
ually cheery voice which Caroline, with 
her knnowledge of what lay behind the 
— was much grieved to the heart to 

ear. 

“Annie!” she repeated reproachfully,and 
the girl raised her face halt defiantly, It 
was such strong, capable, honest face; no 
one who looked at it with any but the most 
superficial eyes could possibly call it plain 
or uninteresting. 

“Well, what is the good of saying ‘An- 
nie!’ in that tone? Lam plain. You don’t 
suppose for amoment that I should be silly 
enough to care for my own sake, if—if only 
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“Ob, my needle—I’ve lost my needie! 
W here on earth has it hidden itseif?’’ 

Mrs. Pollard pushed her well-filled nee. 
die-book out of sight, and joined Sibyi in 
tne search; and by the time the m sing 
needie was discovered Annie was herse!t 
again, laughing und rosy, and altogether 
triumphant over ber most professiona|. 
looxing bonnet, as Sibyl, unabie to resist 
the temptation any longer, insisted upon 
trying its effect. 

Mr. Pollard came home toa very me 
dinner-table that evening, the three ladies 
—for of course Annie could not be allowed 
to depart without enjoying the fruit of her 
labors—being in unusually high spirits; 
and more than once, at a seemingly un. 
calledtor outburst of laughter, he sumiied 
to himself in the conviction that there was 
mischief of some sort in he air, 

Sibyl Aytbea had already raised William 
Pollard toa high pinnaclein her estima 
tion, as the model husband of her acquaint- 
ance; indeed, for the first time in a life 
spent for the most part among the unattach- 
ed and fashionably independent couples of 
London society, when she saw Caroline 
and her husband together, some faint long- 
ings after such a happy natural lot for her- 
self had come to Siby!, whole-hearted as she 


was, 

Mr. Pollard’s manner to his wife was, in 
her eyes, perfection, breathing in every 
word and look the most perfect devotion, 
trom which however all embarrassing senti- 
mentality or fulsomeness was removed by 
the strong vein of humor which tinged even 
his fondest rhapsodies, 

Sibyl knew quite well that her beauty, 
frankly ashe might acknowledge it, was 
nothing to him eompared with one glance 
from Caroline’s eyes, and that, charming 
host as he was, her society was valued not 
half so much for its own sake as for the 
pleasure which it afforded his wife. 

“(Has Mr, Poliard a brother?’ she asked 
her friend laughingly one day. “If so, you 
might just give him my compliments, and 
ask him if he would be so kind as to mar- 
ry me.” 

“IT would with pleasure, and I’m’ sure he 
would be most happy to oblige you, ifthere 
were such a person,’ responded Caroline, 
duly flattered; “but unfortunately there 
isn’t. is there any other gentleman per- 
haps?”’ 

The ‘surprise’ came off later on in the 
evening, attended witb ail dus precautions, 
and the kind genital host, laughing heartily 
and assailed with questions from the fair 
conspirators, confessed himself to have been 
completely taken in for at least a good min- 
ute and a half after his entrance into the 
room, and to have had “a regular turn” on 
hearing Mary Catherine announced, 

“Were you awfully frightened?” 

“Oh, terrified!”’ 

“Didn’t you begin to wonder what on 
earth you had been duing?”’ 

“Thought of all my sins in succession, I 
assure you!”’ 

“Didn’t you realiy think it was Mary 
Catherine when you came in?”’ 

“Oh, decidedly—there’s a strong resem- 
blance!’’—looking at Sibyl, with admiring 
eyes, 

"Then, with a sudden exclamation, Mr. 
Pollard turned towaras his wife, 

“I say, darling, she really ought to go 
across and see George! I met him coming 
home in a very lugubrious frame of mind, 
Amy has been summoned to her mother’s 
for a day or two, and he was afraid he had 
another bout of neuralgia coming on. Your 
get-up is fartoo good to be wasted on ine 
alone, Miss Sibyl; George would enjoy it 
hugely if you would give him the benefit, 
onl Carrie and I would see you nafely 
there and back. Do you object?’’ 

“Oh dear, no; I should enjoy it!” cried 
Sibyl. 


Two or three long evenings spent togeth- 
er, to may nothing of that jovial supper 
after the sewing-meeting, had made her 
nearly a8 much at home with Mr. Lee as 
with Bis wife, and she quite agreed with 
her host in thinking the costume too effec- 
tive to be exhibited for one person’s benefit 
alone, “If I can only get into a sufficient- 
ly dark room, I wiil keep it up much 
longer with him than 1 did with you! It 
was 80 difficult to keep grave when | knew 
those two girls were listening outside, and 
besides, I think you were more than half 
prepared for some trick, because we were 
laughing so much at dinner. I caught you 
looxing suspiciously at us once or twice; 
but Mr. Lee will be completely uuprepar- 
ed. Let me see, whatshall be my ‘oon- 
cern?’ Has he been doing anything very 
wicked that you know of?’’ 

‘He bas taken sittings for himself and 
Ay at St, Bridget’s, so that they may £° 
tothe evening service sometimes, You 
couldn’t have a greater depth of depravity 
than that, I should think!” said Caroline. 
“I wonder you don’t bring it before the 
Meeting of Ministry and Oversight, 
Will.” m 

“Now, now—now, young lady, don 
make fun of what you know nowbing 
about!’ returned her busbanl, half — 
ing, balf reproachfally, for it did oo 
come him, as a member of the august . 
mentioned, to countenance jokes of suc ; 
character, “Run up stairs and put on your 
hat; and, after we have seen Miss ort Aa : 
beg her pardon, Mary Catherine Worth “) 
ton—safely to her destination, we — 
bave time to take Annie home before ¥ 
call for her again.’’ Z ? 

“On, dont cal for me, please,” Siby! mt 
terrupted earerly. ‘‘Let me keep the gave 
up as long asever I can. As soon as be ue 
me out, we will come to tne front door # . 
let you know; but I should love Ww Devs 
really long talk with him, if poss!bice" wy 
| “Oh, we'll leave you alone’ —ane ’ ney 
liam Pollard laughed—“‘but I hardiy /ane) 




































































you will beable to keepit upas long as 
youthink! However, good luck to you; It 
will be a great featherin your cap if you 
can really nanage to deceive George Lee, 
for be is—like the rest of bis persuasion.— 
not very often gaught napping!”’ 


“Mary Catherine Worthington!’’ 

Mrs. Lee’s well-trained parlor-maid was 
for the moment almost inclined to bless the 
hard fate which stretched her usually sharp- 
eyed master a helpless groaning figure 
upon the sofa, asshé announced the unex- 
pected visitor, and turned to beat a hasty 
retreat after the first irrepressible exciama- 
tion. 

‘Mary Catberine Worthington! At this 
hour? What in the world——” 

Mr. Lee paused to put his hand to his 
cheek, with an uncontrollable groan of 
misery. 

“Oh, this is really too much! I can’t speak 
to any one to-night, far less Mary Cathe- 
rine, with this raging pain going on all the 
time—I must send a message that I really 
cannot see her.”’ 

“Of course you must. Don’t worry your- 
self about it, old man; I'll certify tbat you 
are totally unfit tosee any one ay + 
his companion answered soothingly, lean- 
ing against the mantelpiece, his dark well- 
marked profile being clearly reflected in 
the large wile, mirror, “If you 
take my advice, you'll let mesee you safely 
off to bod—it’s the only place you are fit 
tor—and then I shall just have time to in- 
terview the lady before I runto catch my 
train. Whois she? One of your active 
spirite?’’ 

George Lee groaned. 

“On, yes; daughter of one of our strictest 
old members—very rigid—keeps up the 
dress, and all thatsort of thing! Gaskell, 
I’m awfully sorry you should have hap- 
pened to come to-night,when Amy is away 
and I’m so hopelessly stupid; buat, if you 
only knew ad 

“My dear fealow, I do know. Now, 
please, don’t begin to apologiz3 or treat 
me like astranger. I’llsay good-night,and 
go and make your excuses in the drawing- 
room, while you toddle off to bed. Take 
another stift dose of the medicine the last 
thing, and 1 promise you you’ll go off to 
sleep on the spot.” 

Mr. Lee groaned sgain, with all the hope. 
leas unbelief of an otd neuralgic subject, 
and his iriend made his way across the 
wide hall, with an amused s:uile flitting 
over his face, 

‘This is rather a happy opportunity!" he 
was thinking to himself. “l was always 
anxious to meet one of the genuine old 
type, before they die out completely—this 
good lady will do as a study. I must 
try to draw her out a8 much as possible,and 





Gaskell opaned the drawing-room door 
slowly, and stood confounded at finding 
himself in a dimly-lighted room, in which 
only the outline of the dark figure on the 
sofa could be distinguished, 

“Good evening to thee,George Lee! Thou 
are doubtiess surprised at this untimely 
visit; but there is a matter on which | 
would fain have a few words with thee in 
private.’’ 

“Oh, by Jove!” mentally exclaimed the 
astonished new-comer, his curiosity and 
inierest alike receiving a severe check at 
the first sound of those strident tones, This 
was more serious than he had expected. 
“+A matter’—‘in private.’ Whew! What 
bas George been up to now, 1 wonder? 
He’s in disgrace of some sort, that’s quite 
evident. 1 wonder how I'd better explain 

” 

And, in utter unconsciousness of the 
ecstasy of triumph which every additional 
mowentof that eu barrassed silence afford- 
6d bis companion, he stili hesitated on the 
threshold, uncertain whether, etcer all, it 
might not be wellto call his friend to an. 
swer on his own behalf. 

The recollection of George’s face, drawn 
and haggard with pain, was sufficient how. 
6ver to banish any such ideas, even be- 
fore the barsh voice, heard once more, 
roused a healthy spirit of indignation in. 
Gaskell’s breast. 

Sibyi, whose first impulse on entering 
the room bad been toturn down the gas, 
was so overjoyed by the success of her 
first remark, that she determined to make 
the most of ber time while the friendly 
darkness still shrouded her,and proceeded, 
inthe calmest and most condescending 
manner, to request Mr, Lee to close the 
door and be seated. 

“Pretty cool that, in @ fellow’s own 
house!’ Mr, Gaskell thought. 

Tnen,taking astep forward intothe room, 
he said, in the coldest accents of a remark- 
abiy clear and telling voice: 

“My cousin, Mr. Lee, is exceedingly 
sorry that he is too unwell to be able to see 
any one this evening. He has asked me to 
apologiz3for him, and——” 

He paused, and afew moments of dead 
slience followed. 

Miss Aythea was no coward, but,as the 
full consciousness of the situation flashed 
across her mind, she gave & start 
of consternation, and her heart beat 
rapidly. 

It was not George Lee then, after all! 
Tuen who—the awful question followed so 
iminediately on the discovery asto be al- 
Inogt simultancous—who was it? 

By which member of the rigorous oom- 
munity was she to be discovered mas yue- 
rading in imitation of one of ite most im- 
portant members? 





Sibyl quailed in anticipation, as she 
tally conjured up thé formes of those 
Staleiy i-worid men whose caim grave 
aces had confronted her on Firset-day, a1 
imagined their dignified horror atguco an 
6t ca pade, 
Tne one hope of deliveranc3 was to 68 








cape before any additi . 
weteese y tional light was in 

She rose hurriedly and advanced a step 
5B png ptt yh ne doorway, making as she 

& great effort to repl 
ible ply as naturally as 

“1 ain grieved to hear it. Thou wilt 
kindly give bim my Sympathy, and say I 
will endeavor to cail upon him again at a 
more convenient season,’’ 

The words came naturally enou h; but 
Sibyl, tremblingly congratulating herself 
upon ber eu was unconscious that, in 
her agitation,her previously well-sustained 
imitation of Misa Worthington’s harsh ac. 
cents bad suddenly and oon letely given 
way, and that the unexpected sound of her 
natural sweet voice had startled her com- 
Panion and roused his curiosity, 

“Oh, pray don’t hurry away! You have 
had @ long walk, perhaps. Mr. Lee would 
be distressed if he knew you had not waited 
to reat. I must apologize for the servant 
not having turned up tbe gas; but, if you 
will aliow me, | wiil soon gs 

The next moment the gas was at ita full 
heigbt, and the two young people con- 
fronted each other breathlessly. 

Gaskell had experienced many surprises 
in the course of a not uneventiul career, 
but he had never realized the superlative 
degree of amazement until the moment 
when that sudden light revealed, in the 
place of the middle-aged and unpreposses- 
sing features wnich he had expected, the 
upturned face of Siby! Aythea, her large 
gray eyes dilated with half-frightened en- 
treaty, the sweet lips parted and tremulous 
with excitement. 

He had seen beautiful faces before now, 
and admired from afar; but there was some- 
thing irresistibly winsome about this one, 
and be stood silent, overwhelmed by a 
sudden rush of emotion. 

For the first moment Sibyl was pale as 
marble, the nexta wave of color passed 
over her face atthe overpowering sense of 
relief which the sight of an uafawiliar face 
brought with it. 


She nad an instinctive conviction that 
this tall striking-looking man, with his 
well-cut garments and general air of dis- 
tinction, was not a member of the Brierley 
community, and, though her embarrass. 
ment was heightened by his irrepressible 
start of ainszement,she felt ber courage rise 
at being relieved from the dread of so much 
more serious a diiemina. 

There was only one thing to be done 
now—she must keep up her assumed char- 
acter a8 consistently as possible, for it 
seemed impossible to confess the real oir- 
eumstances of the case to this unsuspecting 
stranger, 

Her eyelida drooped, and her black- 

loved fingers played restiessly with the 
7 tolds of her shawl. 

“Thou art very kind; put I will not seek 
to detain thee, Doubtlessthy cousin wiil 
wish to—” 

“My cousin has gone off to bed,’’ Mr, 
Gaskell interrupted nastily, bis eyes atill 
fixed, in almost incredulous wonder, upon 
this unexpected visitor, * You're not keep- 
ing me from bim, | assure you; I shall not 
see bim again, in fect, a4 I have to return 
to town by the 1050. Do you know 
London at all, Miss—erc—Miss Worthing- 
ton?” 

Sibyl, a quaint figure in her black gar- 
ments, still standing irresoiutely in the 
middle of the room, telt atbrillof relief at 
this confirma'ion of ber hopes, 

If this inconvenient stranger, who had 
chosen such an untortunate time to make 
his appearance, were indeed to depart so 
speedily, there was very little fear of de- 
tection. 

The reaction of feeling was so strong 
that, ior tne first time,the humorous aapect 
of the situation burst upon her,and she had 
hard work to restrain agmile, Did she know 
London! 

The gray eyes flashed a sudden look at 
him wWoich almost took away his breath. 
Was she laughing? 

Surely not, tor an answer in the affirma. 
tive came primly and demurely from her 
pretty lips. 

“Yes,] am well acquainted witb the great 
city. i have sojourned there on several oc. 
casions—for a season.” 

Sibyl’s composure nearly gave way ones 
more at the double meaning of her reply; 
but the delightful anticipation of Carrie’s 
laugiter and Mr, Pollara’s appreciation, to- 
gether with tbe consciousness that, as this 
was in all probability @ first and \ast meet- 
ing, she could sliow herself a liltle extra 
license, was inspiring her with courage and 
comp sure, 

“You come up to Yearly Meeting, I sup- 
pore?” Mr, Gaakell queried eagerly, “Tnat 
seems to be a great occasion. | sn not a 
Friend inyseil, tuough 60 Inany of Iny con- 
nections belong totue “S «.ety, 60 | have 
never been; but it isa great iuseting-tline, 
jan't it?” 

He found himself listening with no little 
anxiety for the answer, which Lowover was 
evasive enough when it dia coms, for Sibyl 
Aythea nad never 80 inuch as heard of tue 
Yearly Meeting, and could only cotwn- 
mit herself so faras be had prepared the 
ber is a happy time of fellowship,’’ she 
said, witb a de uure air, trying ber ulinost 
to look as if she knew all about it. 

It was was of no use however, the cor- 
ners of the mouth twitch and the eyes 
would sparkle, 

There was an instantaneous response in 





Gaskell’s face, the keen deep set eyes 
lighting up, the Oru deverinine d mouth r6- 
laxing, a delight! xinile, ewift, bright 
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the barriers of decorum and reserve. 

“Hedoes not know what Mary Cathe- 
rine is like—why shouid I be disagreeable 
for the short time I am here?’’ Siby! asked 
herself. 

“How could George call her stiff and 
rigid? Sheis perfectly charming! Poor 
a soul, I don’t believe she likes it a 


Gaskell decided, as he stepped a littie 
nearer and spoke in now half-laughing 
tones, 

‘Miss Worthington, I’m afraid you don’t 
appreciate your privileges. Tell me—what 
is i like, this meeting of the 

ear? What goes on? Is it interesting— 
® it instructive—what isthe form of ser- 
vice?” 

His companion shook ber head quite 
gently. 

“Nay, I cannot describe it; thou shouldat 
come and see for thyseif,’’ 

“But may 1? { most certainly shall next 
spring, if lamintown. Dothe men and 
the women have separate meetings 
though? 1 have an idea that 1! once heard 





He paused in uiringly, and Sibyl was 
completely bewildered. 

She could find safety only in silence, 
and by a demure droop of the eyelias and 
the pursing up of rosy lips feigned a quiet 
determination not to gratify idle curiosity. 
Ralph Gaskell, gazing down upon the little 
face, thought it was the prettiest piece of 
coquetry he had ever seen, 

“Well, I must just wait until I can see 
for wysel! then, if you are determined nut 
to answer my question. I’11 tell you a 
secret, though, Miss Worthington—1!’m 
afraid all your good people are not very 
consistent when they once come up to 
town. en and Amy come up regularly 
to Yearly Meeting, and put in an appear- 
anee there the first morning; at noon or 
thereabouts they leave, and—well, for the 
rest of the time while the meeting lasts— 
three or four days, isn’t it ?—I am afraid 
Devonebire House sees very little of them. 
They go and pay a visit to the sights in- 
stead; I have seen them both at the opera 
and theatre before now, But things are not 
soem eo strict as they used to be; I have 
heard that some Friends even allow danc- 
ing nowadays. Isthattrue? Io you ever 
go to dances 7’ 

“In these garments? How wouldat thou 
care to dance with me in such attire as 
this?” 

“Very much indeed—peculiarly much !"’ 
Mr. Gaskell answered emphatically; and 
there was another soft trill of laughter. 
“Oh I mean it! But I wonder if you will 
excuse my making a personal remark 
a propos of your attire? Do you know, | 
never saw #0 young a I‘riend as yourself 
wearing it before, I[—Il admire it vory 
much—lfar more than many of the fashions 
that 1 seein Regent Street nowadays; but 
1 am afraid, from the very fact of your 
adopting it, that you belong to the stricter 

on of the community which looks .* 
on all outside worldlings with suspicion, Is 
that #o ?”’ 

Sibyl looked at bim deliberately, a mis- 
chievous smile curving ber lips. : 

“Nay, I cannot stop to judge the world ; 
it is getting late, and I must go. | will try 
to see (ieorge Lee on another cocasion.” 

“Well, 1 bope you'll be fortunate in find- 
ing him better able to attend to you than 
he was this evening. It is unfortunate 
that you should bave bappened to come 
when he was ill, and Amy away. You 
know Amy—Mrsa, Lee?” 

“Oh, yos; | know ber very weil !’’ 

“and like ber—every one must like 
Amy! Now that issurely one of the cases 
where your rules have been succeasfully 
infringed. I suppose there could bardly 
be ahappler coupie; and yet if he bad tmar- 
ried a dozen years ago be would Lave been 
turned out of the Society for his pains 
Even now, | daresay, be ia considered wore 
or less of a backalider.”’ 

Sibyl shook ber head with portentuus 
gravity. 

“Ab, you bold strong ideas on outside 
marriages, Miss Worthington! You think 
it is the duty of a Friend \ marry within 
his own community?” 

‘(Miss Worthington’s’’ expression altered 
nnexpectedly, as a swift remembrances 
flashed unbidden through her tmind—the 
rows of benches devoted ) the inen at the 
little Meeting house, the grave unbending 
expression of the elders, and—in startling 
contrast—the bandsome insolence of that 
old face, with ita bold unabashed scru- 
tiny. 

OY es, indeed, nost certainly I do!’’ she 
answered, with an unaffected shudder of 
dislike. 

A mowent of 6mbarrassed «silence fol- 
lowed, tor Mr. Gaskell was considerabiy 
taken aback at the unexpected fervor of the 
reply, which was .nd soemphatio sa to 
betray a personal interest of seme deseri;- 
tion; be was also,from some cause Or Other, 
distinc:ly disappointed, 

“| beg your pardon,” he said at ast, 
“I'm afraid 1 mustappear very inquisitive, 
but I did not wish to pry into your own 
private——”’ 

Sibyl held up her hand, smiling and 
blushing. 

‘Nay, we were talking of outside tmar- 
riages. 1 have not studied the subject 
frown @ personal standpoint yet; J acum aspin- 
ster,’’ 

Gaskell laughed outright,the word seern- 
ed » eingularly inappropriate, 


“Tnat sounds very old and decrepit! I 
feel aite guilty at having allowed you tw | ' 
stand #0 long, when I bear you cal r 
eelf by such a formidabié tle W 

sit down? 4 60 I a 
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| ‘Oh, no, indeed, I must gol’’ cried Ni- 
by!, alarmed to find by « glance at the 
clock how much time had passed while she 
had been freely chatting with this stranger, 
and holding outasiim band in farewell, 
while Giaskell vainly racked his brain for 
an excuse to detain ber, 

“You will allow me to see you safely 
home? Don't aay ‘No,’ please; it is getting 
quite dark, and ” 

“Oh, but I'm not in the least frightened ! 
{ haven't far to go. No, really, | can’t al- 
low you to come,” Sibyl! insisted, dropping 
ber carefully sustained “thee’’ and “thou’’ 
in the agitation of the moment, for, with 
Carrie and Mr. Pollard lurking outside, 
she felt it would be certain discovery to 
cross the threshold in the stranger’s com- 
pany. He would almost certainly be mis- 
taken in the fading light for the intended 
victim, some fatal question or exciamation 
would bring shame and bumiliation upon 
her, and looking Into the clear keen eyes 
that were fixed upon her in a searching 
4870, Sibyl felt as if anything in the world 
would be preferabe to such a discovery. 
“You will need all your time for your train, 
and, besides, I-—I have a friend waiting for 
meé outside,’’ 

A slight inexplicable change of expres. 
sion passed over Mr, (iaskell’s face, He 
bowed ooidly, 

‘Tl am not at all particular to @ train; 
but, of course, if you have a friend ——” 

He spoke dryly, in «a pecullar manner, 

“Yos; and | fear | have already treapas- 
sed on her patience, Thank thee’'—with 
sudden recollection—-‘thank thee for thy 
Offer, all the same, Good night!’’ 

They had crossed the tiled hall by this 
time, and were standing besiue the large 
outer door, The stained-glass lainp cast 
its rosy light full upon Sibyl’s face; but 
ber companion was in the shadow, and, 
though the little touch of coldness had 
quite vanished from face and manner as he 
took her outstretched band, the intense 
earnostiess of the look which anawered her 
smile of farewell produwed an unexpected 
tréimor in the response, 

Sibyl turned away, with a painful sense 
of eusbarrassment, and with tuteuse con- 
sciousness Of the searching gazo which fol- 
lowed her; for it was not until she had 
closed the gate and reached the atreet itself 
that the olick of the closing door was 
heard, and the tight which had streamed 
sul faded away, and alllowed her dazzied 
eyes to distinguish her friend's figures a 
tow paces distant, 

Then came the time of triumph. Caro 
line was with difficulty persuaded to consent 
tothe apparentiy uncalled-for course of 
going round to the back door of her house 
instead of simply crossing the road to the 
front entrance, and, to keep her curiosity 
within bounds until they were safely in- 
doors, she went off into perfect convulsions 
of laughter over the situation, while her 
husband, bardly less amused, and full of 
Ainazement at the self-possession whicu had 
been able to hold Ite#own at such adinad vant- 
age, keptup « constant fire of eager quemtion- 
ings. 

“But you have not told ua who ‘he’ was 
yet,’ ealid Mr. Pollard at last “Did you 
not manage to find out bis name?” 

Sibyl shook her bead. 

‘“No—how couid 1? He didn’t tell me, 
and 1 couldn't exactly ask him, He is 
Mr. Lee's cousin though—he did may that, 
Do you know any cousin of his who lives 
in London?” 

“Ah, to be sure! | wonder now if it oouid 
vossibly be old Ralph Gaskeli? He lives 
London, I remember, He used to be 
here with George a good deal at one tine, 
though [don’t think I’ve seen him since 
we were al! sobool-boys together. What 
waslheilke? He waseayreat lanky lad in 
those dave: but he had # particularly plea- 
sant face,’’ 

*We.), (his man was very tall and thin, 
mw | daresay he Waa lanky at that aye, anil 
i thought he was decidedly plain at first, 
until he smiled, and then—I don’t think I 
ever baw such @ #rmile!’’ 

Mr, Pollard waved hia hand very ener- 
getically. 

“Then it was Kaiph—yes, of course! I'd 
forgotten it until you mentioned it, but 
I can see that simile before me now, 
Whatacurious thing your bitting upon 
hin down here, when you have lived close 
tw one enotber ail your lives, and never 
met! He israther # rising man at the Kar 
too, I’in told. Now did he strike you on 
the whole?” 

“On, Idon’t know, He hasa nice voice, 
but | was too much overcome to be able to 
judge very well.”’ 

Sibyl spoke evasively, and rose Ww leave 
the room; but Caroline, her curjosity 
being by no mne6ans gratified, hastily inter- 
posed, 

“Oh, take your bonnet off here, Sibyit 
Doon’t yo upstaira, IT havea lot of things 
Wo 48k you yet. Let Jane take your bonnet 
and shawi.’’ 

“] won't bea minule, Carrie, Just let 
me do my batr, there’s « dear—it feels eo 
untidy. I['1) be down inaiminute and y.ve 
you ail the detalis ”’ 

S.vyl ran upetairs, without walling for 





au answer or yiviug Caroline the chanes ot 
accom pan ying her, 
Just forone uoment «he wanted to be 


alone, away from oven her friend’s syin- 
pathizing gaz. 





Siby! drew it forward, and, turning up 
the gae to the ulinmost, vez od eagerly at her 
own reflection. 

Phe gray eyes, with their curled lashes, 

la new look of intensity as they w 
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IN AN AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, 


HY MAKY F. # MUTLER, 
Long ae you live may friends be true, 
Not fickle, though they number few, 
Much rather would we never know 
Their love, than have them colder grow, 
For as we near the other shore, 
Wealwaye need our friends the more, 


There is no heart bat hath its woes, 
Ite summer storms and winter snows, 
A hore oft hidden ‘neath a rose, 
Ite saciness and Its glee; 
Yet Heaven basin store, I know, 
Much sunshine, love, for thee. 
a ee 


Forgotten Words. 


BY B&B. VY. HENRY. 


OHAPTER L, 


{AN you tell me, please, whether this is 

the road w Stretchford?”’ 

It wasa mild November morning, 
sunless, but with sufficient light to make 
any bitof vivid color stand out in sharp 
relief against the surrounding grays and 
browns. 

The scene was an English oountry 
jane, many and narrow, with no house 
or other sign of human occupation in 
sight. 

he place was altogether so deserted that 
Maurice Carrington, riding w a distant 
meet through byways with which he was 
impertectiy scoquainted, felt the sudden 
apparition of a tall, slim girl—coming 
through a wicket-gate communicating 
with a field-path into the lane—quite a 
godsend, 

He checked his horse as he spoke, and 
bent forward with easy grace to hear what 
she had got to may. 

He saw that she was nota lady; but he 
was a gontieman, and to be otherwise than 
courteous to any woman, gentle or aimple, 
was notin bis nature. 

She hesitated so long, before answer- 
ing, that he quickly repeated his ques- 
tion. 

He little guéased the irreparable mischiet 
that was done, as there broke suddenly 
upon the startled vision of a simpie coun- 
try maiden the radiant apparition which 
was never hereafter to leave her haunted 
senses day or night. 

He was the beau ideal of a young Eng- 
lishman of degree, as he sat his nobie hun- 
ter, his scarlet coat throwing into bold re- 
lief, the handsomes tace Heasie Peters 
had ever seen, Or was ever iikely to 


noe, 

She looked, and looked, and looked 
again; simply spell-bound beneath the 
frank gases of the gray eyes fixed upon 
ners. 

Seventeen though she was, she answer- 
ed “Yes, sir,’ as timidly as a little 
obild, 

“Oh, then that’s all right!’’ he returned, 
visibly relieved. ‘Il was afraid I had taken 
the wrong turning at the cross-roads, So | 
— straight on?’ 

** You, sir.” 

“And how far is it?’’ 

‘Three miles, sir.’’ 

“Three miles? Thank you, Good-morn- 
ing!” 

And lifting his hat slightly, witha balf 
smile which revealed benexth the faint 
moustache of early manhood such trea- 
sures, in the way of white and even teeth, 
as had never before dawned upon Heasie's 
startied comprehension—good teeth in re- 
mote rural districts being the exception 
rather than the rule—he set of! again down 
the lane, his mind full of bis own affairs, 
and with no thought or remem- 
branoe of the girl whose heart was des- 
tined to ache for him for many a weary 
day. 

Wbiist he was talking to her, his quick 
eyes bad taken In every detail of a siender, 
uoformed figure, dowdily dressed in unbe- 
coming garments not smart enough tor 
a servant, but certainly not those of a 
lady. 

Her features were also unformed; and so 
amall and childish that, although she bad 
rather nice brown eyes, it was assuredly 
not a face, the mere rec liection of which 
would make the heart of handsome Mau. 
rice Carrington, the wealthy young 
Squire of Grenby, beat faster io all time to 
come, 

She, poor soul, sank down on a big stone 
by the roadside, and sat there in a dreaw 
—such a dream as isonly possible at seven- 
teen. 

She was not more susceptible than the 
average of giris. 

She had been strictly brought up, and 
was of adegree in the social scale above 
that of the vulgar type of young woman, 
which cannot yen of speech with a gen- 
ieman without imagining that he is falling 
in love with her, 

Yet ane sat in & maze, a hopeless captive 
to as nad an infatuation as ever xgiri @xpe- 
rienoed to her sorrow. 

Again and again she conjured up before 
ber the high-bred face with its entrancing 
sinile; again and again she reosiled the per- 
fect grace of the unknown young horse- 
man a8 he slowly bent down to speak to 
her. 

“Shall l ever see him again?” 
hereelf, as, at last, she picked uy 
abe hed Deen arrvyine. and irsued 
prosaic way; not wil it w fee g Of strange 
rapture at the consac ieness Of living in the 
game worid that ha ved in f 


Of D@ing, in 
however infioltesimal a degree, the fellow 


she asked 


creature of so bright a mortal. 

Yet, from the very first,sbe knew her 
infatuation to be hopeless, Young as she 
waa, she could not deceive herselfon that 


nt. 
Peabe knew it was impossible that a finish- 
ed gentieman—as even her inexperiencea 
eyes at once perceived that this young man 
must be—would ever bestow a second 
giance upon little Bessie Peters, the mil- 
ier’s nieos, 

She had been educated at a cheap schoo); 
she was accustomed to associate with com- 
mon — she was dowdy,and awk ward, 
and ill-dressed—eshe had read all her de- 
merits with fatal scouracy in the magic 
mirror of those fine gray eyes, 

“On, if I bad only been different!’’ she 
sigh as she trudged along in the wire, 
in the boota which were not like the aix- 
tieth cousins of those varnished ones which 
fell intosuch aduirable curves on Maurice 
Carrington’s shapely feet. “If I had only 
been beuutifal—and rich—and a lad y—per- 
baps— perhaps——!”’ 

Ah me! 

. — * @ = * 


Graybourne Mill was too prosperous and 
utilitarian to be picturesque, being the pro- 
perty of a bhard-headed old rustic whose 
sole idea was, to make money. 

Beesie’s uncle and guardian,John Peters, 
was a leading man in the little village,and, 
in the eyes of the neighbors, her lot was a 
very fortunate one for a penniless orphan 

irl, 

. The miller wasa widower, and it was 
well known that Bessie would,in due time, 
inherit his pruperty, if she only conducted 
nerself so an to please him, 

The buocolics were weil-ad vised in putting 
In this cautious clause,for they oad had be- 
fore their eyes a terrible example in the 
shape of Bessie’s cousin Mary, the miiler’s 
only daughter, wo, a few years back, had 
insisted on marrying a strolling actor, rather 
than endure the awlul monotony of village 
life any longer. 

An actor! The good people shuddered 
with horror at the idea of any respectable 
iri marrying euch a degraded being; and 
noteventhe reporta which reached the 
village occasionaliy, to the effect that she 
was bDotn happy and prosperous io her new 
career, could prevent them from looking 
down upon ber asa person who bad gone 
ulterly to the bad, 

Jobn Peters cursed his runaway daugh- 
ter with all the fervor of a narrow wind; 
and the acerbity of temper,which renderea 
him more feared than beloved in Gray- 
bourne, was charitably attributed to “the 
dreadful troubles he had had, poor 
man!’ 

Nevertheiess, he looked s stolid, unro- 
mantic Sriton enough, as Beasie took ber 
place, two bours later, atthe dinner.table 
in the milk kitchen, 

Nbe was ail overtiowing with a secre, 
shy, exquisite delight; which, for once,ren- 
dered her oviivious of the unpolisned man- 
ner in which her uncie ate and drank, and 
dipped into the salt-cellar whatever article 
of cutlery came first, 

Beasie’s parents had been residents of a 
great town; she herself had seen enough 
of manners at school to know that the peo- 
ple of Graybourne were utter Goths; and 
there wasin addition a substratum of natu- 
ral refinement in the girl which made the 
red-tiled kitchen, the coarse table-appoint- 
ments, and her uncie’s rough ways very 
repellent to her, 

‘o-day, woo, there wasan additional ag- 
gravation In the presence of a young far- 
mer, Martin Bowman, a neighbor of 
theirs, who was Bessie’s special detesta- 
tion, 

Kound-faced, fair and foolish, he grinned 
incesgant.y at everything that went on; 
and, while he and the miller monotonously 
discoursed of turnips, after the man- 
ner of rustics, her thoughts floated away 
iu a dream. 

She pictured her unknown hero aitting 
down to table amid the glitter of plate and 
giass, the scents of hothouse flowers, and 
the soft tread of liveried domestics; and, 
poor little girl! her beartached as it had 
never ached in her short life betore, 

She was recalied to a sense of present 
surroundings Dy an Observation of Martin’s, 
who remarked: 

“T’ young Squoire’s coom home,’ with 
his mouth full. 

Bessie lifted ber eyes with a sudden flash 
of intelligence, for it struck her that her 
fairy prince might very well be young Var- 
rington of Grenby,the nex: viliage,in which 
was Martin’s home. 

She had lived long enough at Graybourne 
to know all the gentry for miles round per- 
fectly by sight; and she listened eagerly 
for what was to follow, 

“What? Young Carrington?’ asked John 
Peters, 

“Yes, he’s been abroad, completing his 
@ddication! My! Woa’the have a win: 
of money of hisown! Good-looking chap 
too, 1 met him this mornin’, turnin’ out 
o’ the Hall gate in pink, goin’ tothe mee 
at Stretchford no doubt, for be was mount- 
en on a8 pretty a bit of horsefissh as I've 
seen this side Curistinas—a bay with biack 
lega.’’ 

Tuat settled ths identity of the young 
stranger, for Bessie at once recognized this 
description of bis horse. 

‘They say inadam's 60 pleased to have 
her son home agsin that ehe’s goin’ to give 





>the basket | 


a big be!l and supper to ail the tenants, If 
she docs, will you promise to give me 
a dance, Bessie?’ 

“Spe is not iikely to invite mé,”’ said the 
girl coldiy. 

+ oe u, mother and the ¢g 8 Ww 
sure tO D6 aBKOC, 80d whats easier My 
for you & ZO W ust In a white frock. w 
a red rosein your hair, you’d look re 


i pretty 


a 
Beasie,’’ urged the kindbeartey 


young farmer, who was not without «a 
sneaking admiration for this girl, whose 
subdued tints were in fen strong contrast 
to moat of the village ea, 

‘There are no red roses now,”’ she said, 
seriously. 

They can be had for money,” hinted 
Martin, significantly; and en Jobn 
Peters efiectually changed tLe conversation 
by asking his guest if he had F?* a good 
price for the white heifer he sold on Satur- 


day. 

When the things had been cleared away 
by the old woman who attended to tue 
heavier domestic duties of the mill—there- 
by enabling Bessie to enjoy what the vill- 
agers were wont to describe as ‘a lady’s 
l\ife’’—the two men sat down by the fire to 
smoke their pipes. 

Bessie sat fora few minutes, pondering 
over the entrancing figure which had been 
dancing before ber eyes all day; then rove 
and hastily donned her dowdy brown 
hat, saying she was going to see Miss 
Bortba 

Her uncle offered no opposition, and in a 
short time the girl had traversed the whole 
length of the village, and was knocking at 
the side door of the ivy-covered Rectory— 
the one aristocratic abode into which she 
was privileged to enter, 

It was a mere form toask the parlor-maid 
if Misa Bertha were at home, for the Rec- 
tor’s daughter never went out. 

An incurable spinal compiaint kept ber 
a close prisoner to her room; and, as her 
fauher was a wealth man, every 
luxury was lavished upon his only daugh- 
ter. 

it bad pleased Bertha Haskett to take 
rathera fancy to the pale-faced giri in 
whom her trained eye perceived the germs 
of better things, and, in a patronizing way, 
she encouraged her to come to the Rectory, 
and took some pains to cultivate in her 4 
taste for good literature and occupations of 
a higher stauap than those which satistiod 
the other village girls, 

lt was, perhaps, a doubtfal kindness to 
make the girl more dissatisfied with ner 
Jot than she was already; but it was 
Bertha 6 whim,and no one dared to say ber 
nay. 

‘Theinvalid was an intellectual-looking 
giri of twenty-five, whose blue eyes had the 
haggard louk of suffering. 

Her little room was decked with every 
charming adornment imaginable, and, as 
she contrasted it with the mill kitchen, 
11s aspect caused Bessie to heave a deep 
Sigh of relief, 

Well, cuiid,” began Miss Haskett, kind. 
ly enough. ‘1’ giad to see you, was 
wishing Soine One would comein and en- 
liven wy solitude, lor father has gone to 
Weliborough. Take off your hat and ait 
down and make yourself comfortable,’’ 

Bessie blusningly complied, although it 
was quite out of her power to enjoy the 
last injunction, 

She was never at ease in Miss Haskett’s 
company, tor she feltthe soctal gulf be- 
tween then too deeply; and yet she was 
happier iu Bertha’s little witting-room than 
in the mill kitchen, though nobody at 
home noticed whether she was ait- 
ting awkwardly, or if her hair was not 
neat, 

Tne chatted fora little on village topics, 
BKessie’s demure ‘Yes, Mise Bertha,’ and 
“No, Miss Bertha,’ scarcely breaking the 
ripple of the elder giri’s monologue, 
Then Miss Haskett, pointing to a book-cave, 
said: 

“Get outthe ‘French Revolution,’ and 
read ine a chapter, Bossie.’’ 

Her ili-health prevented her from read- 
ing much for herself, as tne weakaess of 
her spine also affected her eyes, and 
Bessie had long been accustomed to act as 
reader, 

a obediently found the volume, and 
egan. 

Sut to-day the tangleof hard words and 
involved meanings seemed harder than 
usual, for in ner mind’s eye she saw notn- 
ne buta handsome, boyish face, swim- 
ming in a magic baze of scarlet and 
white, 

Presently Bertha checked her with her 
hand, 

“You are evidently not in the numor for 
Carlyle to-day, Bessie. You read that last 
page atrociously. Try some poetry instead, 
Tbere’s Tennyson there,” 

Again Beasie obediently complied, and, 
being bidden, read ‘‘The Lotos. Eaters,” 
and ‘Mariana,’ fairly weil, And then 
Miss Haskett said: 

“Now give me a little bit of ‘In Memo- 
riam,’ as a tonic to finish up with,’”’ 

The girl turned to the poem rather reluct- 
antly, for uetil then that sublime re 
quien had been miles above her compre- 
hension, 

The simpler ssntiments and more com- 
monplace phrases of ‘‘Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere,’’ and “Tne May Q 166n,”’ were better 
suited to her undeveloped mind. 

‘‘Where shall | begin, Miss Bertha?” 

“Ob, anywhere,” said the invalid, with 
closed eyes. ‘I know itall by heart, and 
it is all beautiful—and true,’”’ 

Anxious to get her task over, Bessie 
ocuee where ber eye chanced to resi 
tirst: 

‘*He passed; a soul of nobler tone: 

My sp rit loved and loves bim yet, 
Like soiné poor girl whoee heart is set 
On one whusa rank exoeeds ber own. 


He mixing with his proper spbere, 
Se fods the baseness of her lot, 

Aalf jealous of she knows not what, 

‘ ivVyiog ali that meet him there 





age looks foriorr 


‘gOs8amia her narrow days, 
M ving about the household ways, 
. (hatdark house where she was born. 





eee 
ee 


The foolish hbors come and £0, 
And tease her the day draws by; 
At night she weeps ‘How vain am jj 
How should he love a thing so low?’ 


Her voice faltered at the end, and she 
sat ant, filled with thoughts too deep for 
words, 

She had turned to the as a mere 
task,and lo! the master- had presented 
oo A 6 Ge SS living image oj 


Word for word, line for it was all 
true; just what her life must be trom hence. 
forward, as though revealed to her by an 
inspired pre 

be ache and the longing, the weariness 
and discontent, the hopelessuess and seit. 
torture; there they all were, focussed in the 


brief compass of oe o 
“Bessie,” said Miss —; looking 


curtously at her thougbfal face, “are you 
aware that you read little bit exquisite. 
ly? 1 doub: if the finest actress alive could 
bave put more expression into the words 
than youdid. There, shut the book; we 
won't bave eny more to apoil the effect of 
that. What's the matter, child? Do you 
know, when you look like that, with your 
cheeks flushed and your eyes sparkling, 
you—really—are,’”’ with a critical side. 
movement of the head, “quite pretty?” 

The girl impulsively flang herself on her 
knees de the coucn and seized Miss Has. 
kett’s hand, 

‘Ob, Miss Bertha, do you really mean it? 
Do ao pacaaae Lwhail ever be really, truly 
pretty?”’ 

“You silly child,’’ rebuked the Rector’s 
daugbter. “What does it matter whether 
you are pretty or now? Handsome is that 
naudsome does, Butif you are really cari- 
ous to know,”’ she added, reienting a little 
at the sight of Bossie’s abashed tace, “] 
may say that when you were reading that 
bit of Tennyson you were pretty; though, 
wuy you were so then, and are net now, is 
more than 1 can expiain. Now ring the 
bell, and you sbali give me my tea,” 

Thus coldly relegated to the domain of 
couimon-sense, Bessie co) lected herselt,and 
endeavored to forget her new-born hope of 
one day being fair enough to please his 
eyes, in the occupation of preparing Miss 

askett’s cup of aiternoon tea. 

The foliowing day she trudged into the 
ma: ket town to buy a cheap copy of “In 
Meworiam;’’ and again and again she poured 
over the wonderful lines until she knew 
them by heart. 

She made an excuse on Sunday morning 
to go over to Grenby Churon instead of at- 
tending their own at Gray bourne; and,con- 
cealed behind a pillar, watched Maurice 
Carrington as he brought up the rear of a 
tile of well-dressed people wno entered the 
great Hall-pew. 

In hissober Sunday coat he was not the 
radiant vision he been in the lane; but 
his features, if anything, looked hand- 
somer in the subdued light of the painted 
windows that they had done in the full 
g.are of day; and wuatever little hope there 
was left for Beseie’s peace of mind was gone 
frou that hour, 

She sat in silent adoration, feasting her 
eyes upon his face until the blessing was 
pronounced, and the people streamed oat 
into the churchyard. 

The poor moth flattered round the candle 
until existence became a burden. 

She haunted the neighborhood of Gren- 
by, heedless of weather and personal dis- 
comfort; more than rewarded if, hidden 
behind some tree, or screened by an angle 
in a wall, she could catch a giimpse of her 
hero, afoot with his d gs or vis gun,or driv- 
~— his dog cart or mail-phaeton. 

he neighbors wondered ‘‘what was come 
to the lass,” for she was silent and abstract- 
ed in company. 

The were sight of the Hall chimneys, 
peeping through the trees, would make ber 
1o0i heart beat quicker, 

She would eteai into tne park, and, 8¢- 
curely hidden from observation, scan the 
nouse with ite stone portico and long /ines 
of windows, wondering which were bis 
rooms, and whether the colony of rooks In 
the elms awoke him by their cawing in the 
morning. 

She spent much time, also, with Bertha 
Haskett, who seemed, in a far-off way, ® 
kind of nk between ber and Maurice; ter 
the Hasketts and the Carringtons were 0" 
terms of intimacy. 

Besaie aiso eagerly seizod every Oppo: 
tunity of gett'ng Mise Haskett to correct 
her country pronunciation, and to give ber 
hints on etiquette and the usages of 8> 
ciety. 

Bertha laughed at her eagerness (0 im- 
prove herseif, but consented to assist her 
with some really valuable advice; and B-t 
sie leit thatevery day she was improving 
both in mind and manners, and, thanks to 
the care she now toek to cuerish her com- 

lexiou and her other personal advantage? — 
D J00Ks also, ‘ dusk 

Returning trom the Rectory in the — 
ot one January afternoon, she found vis! 
tors in the mill kitchen—Martin Bow — 
and his stout, voluble, good-natured mo- 
ther. 

“Bessie, lass,’’ began the young —— 
in bis lumbering way, “l’ve brought y° - 
euch good news taat you ought to give 
casp 9 kiss,” ¢ reat 

‘39 away, Martin!’ she cried, in 8° n 
indignation, eiuding the laugving sttelP 
bd made to seiza ber in bis arms. » be 

‘We're not lookin’, Bessie; so don! 


shy,” urged his mother, with rustic piay~ 


| fulness, 


‘‘Mies Martin when he wants you 
ha’ done wi't,” growled John Pet 
nis corner, 


ae 
But Bessie had long ago 


| the lips of no man, save one, 8H0t 
} be permitted to touch her cheek 10 
( and she resisted so strenuously ths 


¢ Martin 
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had togive it up, considerably crestfallen 
at being denied what the free and 
ag of his cirole regarded as so trivial 
athin 

“Blame it, Bessie, if 1’d known you were 
gettin’ so stuck up that you can't spere a 
kiss for an old friend, I’m _ blest if i’d na’ 
taken the trouble to coom to tell you there’s 
goin’ to be a grand ball at the Halil, and 
wo're invited, and we want you to coom 
wi’ us—if sO be as you are not too 
proud.’’ 

Proud!” said John very angrily. 
“Don’t ye fret yourself, artin. She 
= come to her senses presently, never 

ear, 

Beasie debatod within herself what todo, 
pleasure and pain being equally present 
within herat the news—pieasure at the 
thought of going to Maarice’s home; pain 
at the idea of only being there in a subor- 
dinate position in the company of thess 
— Leper 

at the wisb to and rhaps, speak 
to Maurice, Gaciiy enrstes “ae ab, eae 
be promised to go,to Martin’s unooncssled 
delight. 

Mus. Carrington, eager to oonciliate her 
a with a view to Maurice’s pro- 
bable standing for Parliament before locg, 
had strewn her invitations with no sparing 
hand; and a huge crowd of tenants, trades- 
people,and other dependents, with a sprink- 
ling of the gentry of the county, was the 
result, 

It was such a gathering as is only posal- 
ble in the country; and if the rustic ideas 
of costame nade the hostess bite her lips 
to hide a amile, her guests in other ways 
were inoftsnsive, 

Their wanners tight be boisterous, and 
their notions of dancing archaic; but they 
were very ready to be amused, and eén- 
tered into the spirit of the thing with 
euch 258t that it made her labors very 


ys 

Bessie heart beat fast as she followed her 
companions into tue long ball-room, 

Brilliantly lighted and decorated with 
"Soe piants,it seemed to her like fairy- 
jand, 

She had never seen anything so beautiful 
before, ; 

Asif in a dream, she watched Mrs. Car- 
rington, suave aod smiling in her biack 
Velvet and diamonds, shake hands efiu- 
sively wita Mrs, Bowman, Martin, and the 
Misses Bowman—two bloway, eiggling 
girls, Whose costumes were about the loud- 
est in the room, 


Theo Mrs. Bowman pushed her forward, 
and in confusion she shyly slid her hand 
into the widow’s firm grasp, 

Sone thought that Mra. Carrington looked 
rather bard at her, as well she might, at 
seeing her 80 wlally different from ner 
companions. 

Bessie bad wisely allowed her innate re- 
finement to govern ber choice of a arers, 
and a the gaudy colors and iwany 
triraomings of the Bowman girls, looked,in 
her simpie white muslin, witha red rose 
presented by Martin, not only pretty but 
disting uished, 

And then the floor seemed to burst into 
a bloom of roses, and a celestial music 
sounded in her ears, a8 the iights swam be- 
fore her dazzled eyes. 

He was coming! Another minute and ue 
was in toeir midst 

He looked very handsome in his carefui 
evening dress, and more experienced eyes 
than poor little Bessie’s found the young 
Squire the inost attractive object in the 
room that night, 

As he shook bands with ber companions, 
who were old acquaintances, Sessie’s fam- 
ished gsz3 devoured every inch of his face 
and figure. 

Years after, she could recal! evory min- 
utest detaii: tue gardenitain his botton-hole, 
the pattern of his watcu cuain, the single 
eye-gliass which dangled over his wiite 
waisicoat, the artistic curis of his brown 
hair, which, bad she bat kKoown it, were 
not without assistance trom the skilful cur- 
ling-tongs of his valet. 

Bessie thought them more lovely than 
anything she bad ever seen, aud would 
have cheerfully died then and there in 
order to possess one, 

Afver a good dési of laughing and talk-ing 
éaco of the Bowman giris permitted him 
to inscribe his name on her programme 
for @ dauce; aud then, to Bessie’s great 
mortification, Le hurried off to wrest some 
fresh arrivals, 60 tnac ane was left out io 
the cold without so wuch asa touch of bis 
hand, 

She wished she bad not come, and angri- 
ly snubbed Martin when ne tried w 
rake things pleasant for ner io bis clumsy 


iy. 

“1 don’t kaow way you're so cross, Bes- 
sie; but I can tell you, you look real pretty 
to night,’ observed the young farmer, 4s 
they concluded a scarrying polka. 

Bessie only toased ner bead in reply, 
with a very bitter sense of ber own iinpo- 
tence, 

What was the use of looking pr@ty, if 
Maurice did not notice her? 

She watched biia going about the room, 
Costing to the old women, dancing witu 
the young ones, and more #pécially witb 
& graceful girlin pink who belonged w 
the county set, untilshe wished she uad 
never been born. 

Bertha Haskett’s pupil was quite out of 
her element that night. 

The vulgarity of the people she knew 
sickened her; und to watch the great 
ladies and their cavaliers enjoying tuem- 
selves, floating easily through the 
daaces of which the rustics made such 
hard work, rendered her more miserab:e 
MSLili 
Fretiul and discontented, she 
Martin, and the other young men who 
would have been glad to dance with her; 


and sighed for the unattainable in the shape 
of Maurice Carrington. 

Her melancholy face, as she sat moping 
in a corner,at last caught her hostess’s eve; 
and next time she encountered her son,she 

ht him by the sleeve. 

‘Maurice, there's a poor little thing there 
oe iT aeresty mony! 7 all to-night. 

ou fin ® partner ‘or her,o 
a turn yourself?’ ihe 

“] was going to have this one with Dora; 
and these rustios are so dreadful to dance 
with,” he complained peevishly. ‘The 
drag me about ali over the place, until 
feel quite exhausted. They can’t waltz. 
Galops and poikas are the only things 
a seem to care for, and 1 do hate them 


But he allowed himself to be persuaded 
by his mother, wholed him up to Bessie 
and introduced him,although she bad quite 


ay the girl’s name, 

hen the miiler’s niece saw the gardenia 
bending over her, her first wish was that 
the floor would open and swallow her 


up. 
Then, in desperation, she rose and took 
his arm, 

“It’s a polka,” he said, resignedly, as 
the mapete began. “You can’t waltz, | sup- 

‘*Yes, 1 can,” she returned quietly. 

She had learnt that accomplishment at 
school, 

“We'll waltz it, then,’’ he answered, 
visibly relieved; and amid the wild gyra- 
tions of the rest, that smoothly-gliding 
couple were a relief to many an eye. They 
did not talk much; Bessie was too shv, and 
he was absorbed in thoughts of Dora Yorke, 
the pretty girl in pink. But it was rapture 
to Bessie to feel his arm encircling her 
waist, his tirm young fingers grasping her 
gloved haud; and that dance ever after 
on one of the brightest spots in her 

8. 

He took her into the supper-room and 
supplied her with refrashments, which the 
was too nervous to enjoy, making conver- 
gation the while upon such topics as were 
best adapted to the comprehension of a sim- 
ple country maiden, 

Then he took her back to the ball-room, 
where, for the rest of the evening she got 
on better; for young Carrington, having 
found out that she waltz9d weil,introdncea 
her to some oct his own particular chums, 
who patronized tbe unassuming girl until 
the Misses Bowman were green with envy 
at seeing how weil little plainly-dressed 
Bessie was succeeding among the goentle- 
men. 

**‘Do you feel inclined for another turn?’’ 
Maurice carelessly asked, meeting Bessie, 
on her last partuer’s arm, in a doorway, as 
the musicians were manes the opening 
bara of the concluding dance, 

Her foolish neart leaped up as she an- 
swered that she should be very happy; 
basely deserting poor Martin, to whom she 
had promised this last galop. 

She felt so ineflably flattered that Mau 
rice should choose ber, of all the girls 
there, for his partner, that she would 
not have changed places with any queen 
alive, 

Poor child! He merely asked her be- 
cause Dora Yorke,to wuom he had been 
engaged, had been obliged to leave early, 
oa ail the other girls of his own set were 
already provided with partners, 

“I hops you have enjoyed yourself?” 
he said, pleasantly, as the music suddenly 
stopped. 

She gave one upward glance ut him, 
which struck even him, in the self ab- 
sorption of confident young manhood, aa 
peculiar, and answered, breathlessly, ‘On! 
#0 mauch!”’ 

“7 arm glad to hear it,’’ he affably assured 
ber, as he shook hands; and, meéchani- 
cally, Bossie followed the Bowimans to the 
big lumbering vehicie in which they bad 
come, 

She said nothing during the drive bome, 
but sat in a dream, alike oblivious o! the 
chaft of the girls about her having ‘‘danced 
witb all the swells,” and Martin’s anger at 
her cavalier treatment of him. 

A pair of gray eyes, & gardenia, a dang- 
ling eyegiass, filled all her thoughts, 

er dream was destined to have a rude 
awakening. 

She was to stay a day or two at the farin 
before returning bome, and as she followed 
her hostess into the smal! front sitting-room, 
Martin said, suddenly: 

“Have you beard the news, Bessie?” 

‘What news?” she returned, coldly. 

“Why, there’a goin’ to be a weddin’ at 
the Hall, soon. Th’ young Syuoire’s ea- 
gaged to Miss Yorke, tuat young lady in 
pink everybody saw he is sweet Upon, and 
hia mother says they’re to be married in 
April ” 

“1? very tired,” said Bosse, ina spent 
voice, a4 the dingy litle rovm swain round 
her. “If youdon't mind, I think I bad 
better go to bed.’’ 

But, when she had safely locked her door 
upon the outer world, n0 sleep came to 

mit her h ard eyes. 

"ae her ri with her face hidden in the 
bedclothes, she passed through such an 
agony a8 itis given to few giris of séven- 
teen to know. : 

Her grief, of course, was absurdly irra- 
tional, aod she felt it to be s0,6ven amid ite 
deepast pangs; but the thought of seeing 
Maurice married to another woman was 
more than she could endure, 


it was the death-knell of all her hopes; 
if hopes they could be called, of 
which she had all aloug known the utter 
futility. P 

lt wok away ail yHe€ ! I 





repulsed 


There was 0 is 
| ber mind, and try:og I 
{ ners, 





nl 


There was nothing left to live for. As 
long a8 Maurice remained unmarried she 
could cherish the illusion that, some day 
in the future, when by some magica! trans- 
pan = Se become beautiful, ac- 
com plished, in ev way worthy of 
him, he might tall ia love with her; 
—_ now she could no longer deceive her- 
self, 

=e + om of her youth would never be 


The dead level of v 
to be hers all her life, 
" ‘Oxleas® ae be- 

“Un thought she at last, as she 
gan to untasten ber crumpled ball-dress, 
“Uniess I leave Graybourne, and try 
mnake a way for myself. But. whatever | 
do, I will he ag | of him! Even if I can 
never marry him, I will still be worthy of 
him! 1 will raise myseif to his level, not 
sink to that of the people here!”’ 

A great must always be unsei- 
fish; and the little village girl, bad she but 
known it, was inthat moment little loss 
then sublime, 

Quixotic, perhaps; but still sublime in 
her intention never to do anything that 


monotony was 
t a giimpee 


night d e her inthe eyes of the man 
she lov even though they never met 
again. 

* a7 ® . e e 


“TI hope she will come, Ob, I do hope 
— trust she will come, and not disappoint 
mel!’ 

Thirteen years had gone by since that 
January night when Bessie Peters had 
tasted, first, her greatest bliss, and then her 
greatest sorrow. 

Many changes nad taken place since then 
in the social world, and now it was the 
height of the London season. 

It wasin her pretty drawing-room in 
Mayfair, that Ledy Oaroline Foster uttered 
the above sentences in the hearing of a 
listle knot of friends, the first arrivals 
at a “small and early” party at her 
house, 

Lady Caroline wasa person of mark in 
the London world, not because she was an 
Eari’s daughter, and her busband was rich, 
but because she bad the reputasion—#o de- 
sirable for a hostess nowadays—o! being 
able to draw to ber house all the celebrities 
of the honor, whom everybody is anxious 
to meet, 

“We were talki of Mias Delaplierre, 
the actreas,”’ she added, as some more dear 
friends were announced. ‘She is comin, 
to-night.” 

A general expression of rapture, with an 
anxious, ‘Will she recite?’’ 

‘*] don’t know. I mean toask her.”’ 

“Sne isa disappointing girl,’’ observed 
a Roman-nosed dowager, witha shrug. “D> 
you know, I| coaxed her to coine to my last 
At Home—went down on my knees alimosat 
—and——”’ 

“But she came! I saw her!” interrapted 
a pert girl in the background. 

“You, she came, but she only stayed half 
an hour, and sat in acorner the whole 
time without saying a word. When | went 
up to her to beg her to give usa recitation, 
or say or do anythiug to amuse the people, 
ashe said she was tired, and 1 really must 
excuse her. Wasn't ita shame? And after 
I had told everybody that Miss Delapierre 
was going to recite!’ 

“These actresses must be allowed 
their whims, Duchess,” observed the 
hostess, with scant oommiseration in her 
voice 

Her Grace’s meanness was very well 
known, 

‘Well, all ] can say is, that if { had my 
way, these impertinent young persons 
would be put in tneir proper place, and 
kept there!’’ acrimoniously retorted the 
dowager, a8 she swept across the roum to 
greet some acquaintances on the other 
aide. 

‘She certainly is an odd girl,” remarked 
another lady in the group. “anc retun- 
ing tne Duke!—the greatest catch fn Knog 
land—and finally, too!’’ 

‘He was awfully cut up about it, for he 
was quite in earnest, And there was the 
Prince, too——’’ 

**Pooh! Who would care for a morganatic 
marriage? But the Duke was diflereut. 1t’s 
a good joke, thougn—the man ail the girls 
have becn angling for in Vain, caugiit at 
last—by @ woman who won't have & word 
Ww say to him!’’ 

‘‘Miss Deiapierre miust be mad,’’ was the 
final conciusion of the pert girl, before 
tue litie group dispersed for the even 


ing. 

fi was very liate,and the rooms were 
crowded, befure a stir at the door anu 4# yen- 
eral sensation among the gues. heralded 
the arrival of Mies Delapierre. 

The crowd wes wo great for dancing, and 
tue time had been whiled away wilh music, 
recitations, and thougnt-reading; and the 
jaded gues's tarned to contempiate the ar- 
rivel of the great actress as & weloulne 
break in the monotony. 

For three seasons, the name of I) \zabveth 
Doelapierre had been in everybody's mout! ; 
not for her escapades, but as an actrers 
who, after a long and arduous training in 
the provinces, had suddenly taken tue 
London stage by storm in a new piece, and 
bad since held the publicin thra:i by ber 
beeuty and ber genius 

Yet, despite her spinsterbood, aud the 
personal attractions which brought ail tue 
men abjectly to ber feet, her reputalivn 
bad remained abs»lutely flawiess. N» 
breath of scandal bad ever touched her 
naine,. 

(CONOCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 
- <i - 
A BANCHEKR near Hawthorne, Nev., ¥ 


)wns @ good many porkers, found ar 
ly-born liter of pigs among hia herd ‘ 
ther day, all of which were covered w 


fur, instead of bristies. 


Scientific and Useful. 


CANNING MILK.—MIlk may be canned 
just as you would can frult. Bring the 
milk to the boiling point and fll your jars 
to the brim with It; then shut air tight. 
This will keep any length of time, and be 
Just as good when opened as when it was 
put up. 

Niegut-Lieat.—A Russian naval cfficer 
has invented a method of searching the sea 
or coast at night, which does not reveal the 
position of the ship, A mortar fires a buoy- 
ant shell containing a compound whiob ig- 
nitbs on reaching water and lights up the 
surrounding area. 


VARNISHING FOR 1RON ORNTEKL —Theo 
following varoish will maintain itetranapa- 
rency andthe metallic brilliancy of arti- 
cles will not be obscured: Dissolve ten 
parts of clear grains of mastic, five parts of 
camphor, five parta of elemit in a sufficient 
quantity of aloohol, and apply without heat, 


Fast Tims.—A new scheme of transpor- 
tation i# to be introduced between New 
York and Boston whereby, it is said, large 
packages of mall and even cars containing 
passen can be whisked from one place 
to another, a distance of 250 miles, in leas 
thanan hour, This would be equal toa 
4 of four miles per minutes, The ma. 
chine consists of a magnetic car, hanging 
from a single rail, where followsa atreak of 
electricity. With one horse power it is said 
that one ton can be thus transported a dis- 
tence of 1440 miles a day ata cost of 30 cents, 
The scientific principle involved is said to 
be that by which a hollow coil of Insulated 
wire will draw a magnet into Itself. 


SHOAL-WATER,—An_ electrical shoal- 
water indicator has been invented by two 
Mexicans, It consists of a strong cylinder 
filled with shot, sothat when hung bya 
cable fromaship it will remain perfectly 
upright in the water, Imbedded in Its oen- 
tre ina glass or vulcanite tube balf full of 
mercury, the two ends being closed by 
metallic plates, which are in communica- 
tion by insulated wires carried by the cable 
with an electric battery and bell op the 
deck of aship, The action of the apparatus 
is as follows: When @ vessel approaches 
shallow water the cylinder dragson the 

round below, and is consequently no 
onger upright, but thrown ou its vide, 
This causes the mercury in the tube to 
touch both the metallic plates attached to 
that tube, as aboveexplained, ‘The eiectri- 
cal circle thus becomes complete, and the 
warning bell ov the ship instantly rings. 

-——_ 3. 


Farm and arden, 


Mvus# Rooms. — Mushroomea are always 
salavie aud can be grown ip any dark room 
or collar tbhatis kept at @ temperature of 
from fifty to sixty degrees, The mush- 
rooms spawn can be procured atall seed 
atores, 


Youna Horses.—To break young horses 
from chewing barness or anything that hap- 
pens to be near them, soak some Old strap 
with a strong toa made of Cayenne pepper 
and hang them within easy reach of the 
youngsters. This ls generally effective, 


W eeDs.—Weeds make exoellent green 
manure ifturned under, A rank growth 
ot weeds indicates fertile land, but such 
land can be exhausted by re:mnoving weeds 
as by removing « regularcrep., It will pay 
therefore, to turn the weeds under and let 
tuem rot in the ground, 


FLOWwKKS,—Fine, rich compost, or rich 
earth, i* the best fertilizer for flowern, 
Roses should be cultivated by raking the 
surtace of the ground around them. it in- 
jores some Varieties lo atir the ground deep, 
Superphosphate is an excellent fertilller 
for shrubs and other hardy bloomers, 


Foor Kot,—Foot rot is not as prevalent 
as furmeriy. This is due to the sheep Leing 
kept on dry ground instead of given only 
the wet pastures, a before. Sheep should 
invariably have ahelter at night, out they 
objset to being confined ina close building, 
Ab open shed, wilh adry Moor suouid be 
proviued, 


Sov.—Soll which is propery drained, 
and which i# yood for corn, will geueraliy 
be found yood tor peaches, piums and 
grapes. The same soll should be richer for 
sppies, Quinces and pears than for stone 
fruits, A light, sandy loam is best. The 
tighter the soll the earlier the trees will bear 
aud [be sooner they will be apt to fail. 


PouLTBY.—By tar the greater part of 
poultry diseases are op the oulside, and 
tbelr names aré hen lice and mites of 
spiders, The best remedies are buhach and 
kerosene, the former to be used on the 
fowls andthe latter on the percha, in the 
nesta and in the whitewash. These two 
substances give us absolute control of the 
insects that infest poultry and = poultry 
houses, and consequently control of the so 
called Uiseases resulting froin insects, 

——-> « _ - 


R. A.Gusys, M, D 


pean and Professor 





of Surgery, ofthe l’n.ted States Medical) 
Coliege; Editor of ‘Medical Tribune,” Au- 
nor of ‘Gunn's New iimproved tland 
book of Hygiene and Domestic Medicines,’’ 
réferring \ Warner's Sale Cure, said: “I 
find tuatin Brights dinease it seeuis Lo act 
at a bol vontomalvu open; Wo soothe and heal 
tre inflamed membranes, and wash ou 
| opit al Qebris w hb blocks upthetu 
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Tests of Character. 

Morality is not a thing cf magnitude, but 
of quality. Right is right and wrong is 
wrong 48 really in a smal] matter as ina 
great aflair. 

We are so apt to judge from conse. 
quences, indeed, that we frequently ac- 
count that the greatest sin from which the 
largest results appear to follow; while wo 
make little or nothing of the evil which 
does not seem to us Ww be linked to import 
ant issues. 

But no character of actions has to be 
judged altogether apart from their conse. 
quences, and, when we weigh them thus, 
we ace that evil in little things is just as 
really evil as it is in greater. 

Character is more correctly indicated 
through little things than through great. 
For aman gets himself up on great occa 
sions, and in so far as he puts this strain 
upon himself he ceases to be truly himself. 
In little things there is no such constraint 
upon him, and his real self becomes ap- 
parent. 

You get the best likeness of a man when 
he is unconscious that you are taking it. 
Hence it is that so many photographic por 
traits are stifl, stately, unnatural and alto- 
gether different trom their originals. The 
‘sitter’ knew that his likeness was being 
taken, and he tried to look his best, there 
by failing to be natural and just himself, 

Now it is the same in moral things. 
It is when one is unconscious of making 
any ¢cllort that he is most thoroughly him- 
selt. 

If you want t know the character of a 
man, you wil! not ask what he is on state 
occasions and review days, when he is upon 
his guard; but you will follow him to his 
home, and mark what he ie to his wife, or 
his children. 

In the little details of domestic life he 
will unconsciously reveal himeel{; and this 
revelation, just because of its unconscious 
neas, 16 intailibly correct. 

Perigeaux, the French author, showed 
his shrewdness when he read the careful 
character of Lafitte, the banker, through 
such a tiny thing as the stooping vw pick up 
a pin from the garden walk; and those old 
Christians were wise in their generation 
who dekcted a spy in their cave from the 
fact that be did not ask a blessing on the 
food which their kindness set betore him 
Now it is thus that we are revealing our 
characters every day. 

No man ever became heinously wicked 
allatonce. The revelation of character 
may be sudden, but its growth is gradual; 
and when the world is startied by the in- 
telligence of some dreadtul crime it will 
usually be found that the person who had 
been guilty of it has been for long years 
descending step by step to the 
infamy which he has reached 

Two different lines of rails issuing from 
the same station may run very near io each 


depth of 


——<——— 
at last the end of the one is at the throne of 


Heaven, and that of the other in the place 
of Woe. 
Yet the distance is passed over in single. 
steps, each of which seems only a litile 
thing to him who is taking the fatal jour- 
ney. 
At the outset, with much shrinking of 
heart and upbraiding of conscience, one 
small evil is committed; but, this step 
taken, the foot is already lifted for a sec- 
ond, which seems no greater than that 
whicn went before; and so, by degrees, 
the sinner presses forward in his career of 
wickedness. 
There is no security save in withstand- 
ing beginnings. Especially be on your 
guard against depreciating the importance 
of conscientioueness in sma)l affairs; for 
by the commission of minor evils the 
enamel of the conscience is broken, and its 
sensitiveness may be ultimately destroyed. 
Whea a merchant has a vacancy in his 
establishment, he promotes to it that one ot 
his servants who in the post which he has 
been occupying has displayed the greatest 
measure of fidelity and perseverance. 
Those who generaly fill best the spheres in 
which they have been placed are, in gen. 
eral, those who are in the long run ad- 
vanced to higher positions; while they who 
despise the small things of their prosent 
duties are left to sink into still deeper ob 
acurity. 
This is not, indeed, invariably the case 
in this life, for there are anomalies in the 
present dispensation which are to us in- 
scrutable; but all these shall disappear 
hereafter, and those who have been most 
faithiul in the least things of the present 
lite shall have the loftiest spheres of ser- 
vice in the life that is to come. 

ee ee 
Usxp with due abstinence, hope acts as 
a healthful tonic; intemperately indulged, 
asan enervating vpiate. The visions of 
future triumph, which at first animate ex- 
ertion, if dwelt upon too intently will 
usurp the place of the stern reality; and 
noble objects wili be contemplated, not for 
their own inherent worth, but on account 
of the day-dreams they engender. Thus 
hope, aided by imagination, makes one 
man a hero, another a somnambulist, and 
a third a lunatic; while it renders them al] 
enthusiasts, 

Every individual nature has its own 
beauty. One is struck in every company, 
at every fireside, with the riches of nature, 
when he hears 80 many new tones, al] mu- 
sical, sees in each person original manners, 
which have a proper and peculiar charm, 
and reads new expressions of face. He 
perceives that nature has laid for each the 
foundations of a divine building, if the 
soul will build thereon. 

Tag realm of death seems an enemy's 
country to most men, On whose shores they 
are loathly driven by stress of weather; to 
the wise man it is the desired port where 
he moors his bark gladly, asin some quiet 
haven of the Fortunate Isles; it is the 
golden west into which his sun sinks, and, 
sinking, casts back a glory upon the leaden 
cloud tack which had darkly besieged his 
day. 

Socisty is a long series of uprising 
ridges, which from the first to the last ofter 
no valley of repose. Wherever you take 
your stand, you are looked down upon by 
those above you, and reviled and pelted by 
those below you. Every creature you see 
isa iarthing Sisyphus, pushing his little 
stone up some Liliputian mole-bill. This 
is our world. 

HUMILITY is not & weak and timid qua- 
lity. it must be carefully distinguished 
from a groveling spirit. There is such a 
thing a8 an honest pride and self respect, 
We should think something of our hu 
manity, and not cast it under men’s feet. 
Though we may be servants of all, we 
should be servile to none, 

We should round every day ot stirring 
wclion with an evening of thought. We 
learn nothing of our experience except we 
muse upon it. 
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except that which he has thought over, 
that which by thinking he has made the 
property of bis mind. Is it then saying 
too much if we say that man, by thinking 
only, becomes truly man? Take away 
thought from man’s life, and what re 
mains? 

I}m careful that you believe not hastily 
strange pews and strange stories; and be 
much more careful that you do not report 
them, though at the second hand; for if it 
prove an untruth (as commonly strange 
stories prove so), it brings an imputation of 
levity upon him that reports it, and possi- 
bly some disadvantage to others. 

Ir thou desire the love of God and man, 
be humble; for the proud heart, as it loves 
none but itself, so it is beloved of none but 
by itself; the voice of humility is God’s 
music, and the silence of humility is God’s 
rhetoric. Humility entorces where neither 
virtue nor strength can prevail nor reason. 


Iy you ask me which is the real heredi 
tary sin of human nature, do you imagine 
I shall answer pride, or luxury, or ambi- 
tion, or egotism? No; I shall say indo- 
lence. Who conquers indolence will con- 
quer all the rest. Indeed all good princi 
ples must stagnate without mental activity. 


THERE is scarce any lot so low but there 
is something in it to +atisfy the man whom 
it han befallen; Providence having so or 
dered things that in every man’s cup, how 
bitter eoever, there are some cordial drops 
—some good circumstances—which make 
him, if not happy, at least resigned. 

Or all the ingenious mistakes into which 
erring man has fallen, perhaps none have 
been so pernicious in their consequences, 
or have brought so many evils into the 
world, as the popular opinion that the way 
of the transgressor is pleasant and easy. 


ALL that we are is the result of what we 
have thought; it is founded on our 
thoughts, it is made up of our thoughw. If 
& man speaks or acts with an evil thought, 
pain follows him, as the wheel follows the 
foot of him who draws the carriage. 

Hors is the last thing that dies in man, 
and though it be exceedingly deceittul, yet 
it is of this good use to us, that while we 
are traveling through life it conducts us in 
an casicr and more pleasant way to our 
journey’s end. 

Pority and simplicity are the two wings 
with which man soars above the earth and 
all temporary nature. Simplicity is in the 
intention, purity in the affection; simplicity 
turns to God; purity unites with and en- 
joys Him. 

*s y man think it is a small matter, or 
of mean concernment, to bridle his tongue, 
he is much mistaken; for it is a point to be 
silent when occasion requires, and better 
than to speak, though never s9 well. 

It has been well observed that the tongue 
discovers the state of the mind no less than 
that of the body; but in either case, betore 
the philosopher or the physician can judge, 
the patient must open his mouth. 

WE move too much in platoons; we 
march by sections; we do not live in our 
vital individuality enough; we are slaves 
to fashion, in mind and in heart, if not to 
our passions and appetites. 

IT is the goodly outside that sin pute on 
which tempteth to destruction. It has been 
said that sin is like the bee, with honey in 
its mouth, but a sting in its tail. 


A MAN really and practically looking on- 
wards to an immortal life, on whatever 
grounds, exhibits to us the human soul in 
an ennobled attitude. 

Tue thinker requires exactly the same 
ight asthe painter; clear, without direct 
sunshine, or blinding reflectiva, and, where 
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The Werild’s Happenings. 


“Raw veal” is the delightfully poetic 


name of a new shade of pink. 


An Iowa woman has successfully buried 
three husbands named Smith. 


They take three or four drowned bodies 


out of the rivers at New York every day. 
Mr. Zapher, of Inwood, N. Y., died re. 


cently from measies. He was 75 years of age. 


A Minnescta woman dislocated her jaw 
in yawning, and had to ride 23 miles to a physi- 
cian, 


A Frenchman has published a book de. 
voted to oranges and the variety of desserts they 
make, 


White lead is now made from the ore in 
afew bours, By the old process it took severa! 
months, 


A goat at Goshen, Indiana, stole two 
twenty-dollar notes from her owner's coat pocket 
and ate them. 


Al Shattler, Cincinnati’s veteran ‘‘news 
boy,’’ has retired from the business with a fortune, 
it is said, of 960, 000 


A nine and-a half pound lobster was 
taken in Uape Ann, Mass,, waters recently, It 
measured 1s inches from snout to tail. 


According to statistics just issued there 
were 1,401,382 barrels of apples exported from the 
United States and Canada during the season of 188. 
89, 


An Ohio church deacon exclaimed, 
**Consarn it all to Texas!’’ and the verdict of the 
church investigation was, ‘‘Not guilty, but in bad 
taste.'’ 


The Marquis of Donegal recently stated 
in the Bankruptcy Court that his Mabditiitiec 
amounted to §2, 504, 425, and his total income to only 
$4, 400 a year, 


A woman living near Freehold, N. J., 
nearly 80 years old, claims she has traveled but once 
on the cars, never saw a steamboat, and was never 
more than 20 miles from home, 


A young woman created a sensation at 
Bridgeport, Conn., recently by entering the smok- 
ing car of a train and deliberately lighting and 
smoking a package of cigarettes, 


A newspaper of Stamford, Conn., tells 
of a couple who have fourteen children down with 
scariet fever, The medicine is mixed in a pitcher, 
the ordinary bottle being too small, 


A lunatic who escaped from his care- 
takersenteredachurchin West Curnwall, Conn., 
and, after vigorously ringing the bell, lighted all 
the gas and attempted to play the organ, 


The Germans are still grettly interested 
inthelarynx, At the Surgical Congress in Berlin 
recently more than one instance was shown of the 
entire removal of the larynx and subsequent ability 
to speak, 


Adelar Fascette, sitting on the bank of 
the river at Chippewa Falls, Wis., was taken with 
an apoplectic fit, rolled into the river and was 
drowned before the eyes of the friends with whom 
he had been chatting. 


At the performance of a melodrama at 
Ashton, E ngland, an excited woman threw her bon- 
netand umbrella at the ‘‘villain’’ on the stage, 
when he was strangling one of the characiers, but 
failed to save his victim. 


A citizen of Lynn, Mass., has entered a 
protest before the School Board of that piace against 
the use of a certain text book, on the ground that 
the smallness of the type in which it was printed 
proved injurious to his daughter's eyes. 


The Poughkeepsie, N. Y., horse railway 
company has just disposed of a horse that has trav- 
eled 54,000 miles on the road in that city, having 
been in the service of the company 10 years, During 
all that time it has been sick but four days, 


John Healy, of Columbus, O., going in 
swimming with some companions, dived into 20 feet 
of water and never came tothe surface, When bis 
body was recovered it was found entangled in the 
meshes of alot of loose wire, into which he had 
plunged and which had held him down, 


A romantic couple in Indiana were mar- 
ried on horseback in the middle of the road, and 
then took a gallopinto the country in lieu of a bridal 
trip. The bride, who is only 16, suggested the 
horse feature, and insisted that both animals be coal 
black, There was no opposition to the union, 


A Boston girl, whose gallant on a ride, 
contrary to her wish, insisted on stopping ata to- 
bacconist’s forac gar, took advantage of his leav- 
ing her mistress of the situation and the vehicle to 
drive to her paternal abode, in front of which the 
abandoned one. some hours afterwards, found his 
conveyance, 


Peter Stein, of 8:. Paul, walking along 
a bluff near Vermillion Fails, Minn., with two 
young ladies, was asked by one of them to pick her 
asprig of honeysuckle blossoms that hung over the 
precipice. He held to the limb of a tree as he 
reached over for the flower, the limb broke and he 
fell 60 teet to the rocks and was killed, 


A remarkable accident occurred at the 
Exchange Hotel, in Columbus, O., recently. A col- 
oredghild, about 3 years old, fell into a Jight well 
leading to the basement of the hotel, which is occu- 
pled asa barber shop. It its fall it struck a window, 
breaking the sash and shattering the glass, A bar- 
ber, who was shaving acustomer near the window, 
was so startled by the crash that he’ jamped su:- 
denly, cutting a plece off the nose of the man he was 
shaving. The child was not injured, 


The ‘own clerk of New Haven received 


asa visitora few days ago an unknown collie d0¢ 
with aletterin his mouth. The note was signed 
‘Jimmy Krowa’’ by ‘this mark,’’ and read asf 
ows: ‘*‘Dear Sir—l have been so busy chasing 
, a! arking at newsboys lately that | have 
apply tora renewal of my 
ew license N<« 238, an fin { 
pos ta pt was added as iows ‘lama vDiace 
|; and white collie, and George F, Eator 
Bachem street belongs to me and is responsible f 


my conduct,’ 
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RICHES. 





BY LOUISE MALCOM STENTON. 





Pray, what are riches, can you tell? 
Let humble prayers be mine; 

For neither wealth nor poverty 
My heart could e’er enshrine. 


Contentment brings continual feasts; 
Ambition often fails 

To bear the loss of sudden wealth, 
That deep despair entails. 


True friendship is the sterling gold 
Of life—the sweetest prize; 

It warms the cold and hungry heart 
With Gre that never dies! 


“We Fell Out.” 











BY 8. A. W, 





gets-super-Mare, and as a natural 
consequence we quarrelled, 

Now tnat I have the opportunity, I 
should like, once for all, to raise my protest 
against the modern fashion which sends a 
newly-married pair off to spend their 
honeymoon in some secluded country 
spot, just because some wealtny relation 
has, as the newspapers say, ‘“‘kindly lent 
his mansion for the cccasion.” 

If the refinements of modern civilization 
do not permit you to carry your bride 
straight to your own tent, In the name of 
common-sense and prudence take her to 
London or Paris, or some place where a 
variety of scenes and outside interests will 
prevent her from finding out too quickly 
that her beloved Edwin has his fauits like 
the rest of mankind. 


If the following short account of the re- 
sult of a quiet honeymoon should canse 
even one rash couple to pause before they 
commit themselves to the same fatal 
course that we pursued, I shall feel that | 
have not written in vain. 

My marriage with Celia Dobson was not 
looked upon with much favor by the 
greater part of my relations, We Blun- 
delis are, most of us, proud of our family 
and ancestors, We claim to be the direct 
descendants of the Blondel who serenaded 
Cocur de Lion outside his prison window, 

With the exception of this incident, I 
never could find out that my ancestors had 
ever distinguished themselves in any other 
way; but my Aunt Matilda, who had acted 
as guardian to me since my father’s death, 
never lost an opportunity of impressing 
upon me that we Blundells were second to 
none in point of blood and descent. 

1 cau see now the air of conscious pride 
and self-satistaction with which sheal ways 
spoke of “the Family” (always with a 
capital F), or settled any vexed question 
of etiquette by quoting whatever bad 
been from time immemorial the custom 
of the Blundells with regard to the sub. 
ject under discussion, 

it was therefore a shock of no ordinary 
kind when I announced my intention of 
marrying Celia Dobson. 

The Dobsons were in trade. That was 
enough—more than enough for Aunt 
Matilda, 


She wept, she entreated, she implored 
me not to sully the glory of the Blundell 
excutcheon by allying myself with one 
who probably could not enumerate her an- 
cestors for further back than a paltry cen- 
tury. 

But her expostulations were all in vain. 
I was my own master. I was head over 
ears in love with Celia, and I considered 
that I was, on the whole, the best judge of 
what would be likely to add to my happi. 
ness; and having informed Auzt Matilda 
that 1 intended to please myself on this 
occasion, and further added that it was an 
houor to the Blundells to have such an an- 
gel as my Celia introduced among them, 
I left herto mourn over my degenerate 
wilfulness and to prophesy that no good 
would come of it. 

Our wedding took place in May—a pro- 
verbially unlucky month—but we both of 
us scorned such superstition. 

Our original intention had been to spend 
a fortnight of our honeymoon in Paris and 
the remaining fortnight in London; but 
some short time before our wedding-day 
Matthew Dobson, Celia’s great-uncle an i 
gud-father, must needs take it into bis 
head tooffer us the loan of his villa at St. 
Bridgets-su per-Mare. 

I was at first for refusing it with thanks, 
bat Celia’s mother, whether from the fact 
that she had expectations from Uncie 
Matthew and was afraid of offending him, 


W E spent our honeymoon at St. Brid- 
/ 





Or trom an idea that it was the fashionable 
ng to do, pressed Celia to accept; and | 
was far too happy to care very much 
where I went, so long as Celia went | 
with me, 


So to St. Bridgets we went. I must say 
the weather was most unkind to us. 

The two first days of our stay at Monte- 
notte (as Mr. Dobson had called his villa) 
were days of continual rain, utterly pre- 
cluding any idea of leaving the house; and 
when the third day came and there was 
still no sign of aciear, | began to regret 
thet I had given op our Paris plan #0 
easily. 

The house was comfortable enough, but 
to me, who have always been w a mild ex- 
tent a follower of the «sthetic school, the 
style of turniture was depressingly ugly. 

The royai blue repp curtains of the 
drawing-room, and the corner orackets 
covered with emeraid green velvet, and 
trimmed with macrame lace, set my teeth 
on edge. 

The walle were spattered with plates, 
most of them of absolutely worthless 
china, and Mr. Dobson’s artistic proclivities 
were further evidenced by a badly-model- 
led alabaster Cupid and Psyche under a 
glass abade in the middle of a large ma- 
bhogany tab/e, and an undoubted (!) Cario 
Doici Holy Family which hung over the 
fireplace, carefully shrouded trom view by 
a red moreen curtain, 

As I look back to that room in my 
mind’s eye, 1 consider that I had some ex- 
cuse for feeling out of temper ! 

I do not tnink I should have been so 
much aggravated by my surroundings, if 
i could have, 80 to speak, “let off steam,’’ 
by expressing my horror of them to 
Celia. 

But she appeared quite satistied, even 
delighted witb everything ; and I ask any 
married man if there is anything more try- 
ing t© moral fibre than to see the wife of 
your bosom calmly, placidly good-tem- 
pered, when you yourself are seething with 
suppressed ili-humor? 

1 made one attempt to improve matters 
by suggesting that it might be a good pian 
if we were to put away in some box the 
white crochet antimacassars with which 
tue drawing-room was plentifully adorned 
until we were going away. 

But Celia look puzzled. 

“What a funny idea, Dick!" she said, 
“Why should you want to do that?’’ 

“They will get so dirty, you know,” | 
prevaricated feebly. 

“But, you stupid boy, they will wash 
beautifully! Uncle Matt would never 
have left them here if hedid not wish us 
to use them.”’ 

I saw she was hopelessly contented, and 
walked away to the window with my irri- 
tation driven inwards, and therefore, like 
a rash under the same circumstances, 
much more dangerous. 

Whatever poets may say, May is not a 
pleasant month, especially by the sea-side. 
As 1 looked out now, 1 saw before mea 
dull gray world. Heavy gray clouds over- 
ead, a heaving, gray ¢xpanse of s6a be- 
low. 

The tide was out, and to right and leit 
stretched away as far I could see a long 
reach of sandy shore—p ieasant enough, 
doubtless, in summer-time, but now 1look- 
ing drearily uninteresting, as the waves 
broke on it with a monotonous, melancholy 
swish. 

A cold nortb-easterly wind was driving 
the rain against the windows, and the 
trees bowed and swayed and flung up 
their arms, a8 though mourning for the 
early fate of their beautiful young leaves, 
which the wind was recklessly tearing 
from the parent stem and strewing on the 
ground, 

“No going out for us again to-day an far 
as | can see,” I said gloomily. 

Celia sighed sympathetically. 

‘6J¢ is too bad, isn’t it?” she sald. “And 
I had set my beart on a ride with you, 
Dick! Wasn’t it kind of Uncle Matt to 
send down his two horses forus? I do 
love riding, don’t you, Dick 7” 

She walked over to the window and 
passed ber hand carelessly through my 
arm; but 1 was longing tor a plausible 
grievance, and the fact of not being able to 
find one made me twice as irritable as be 
tore. 

As she seemed to expect an answer, I 
said, with that particular “dumpy” sound 
in my voice which is 80 discouraging to an 
interlocutor : 

‘Oh, I like riding well enough when | 
lave good horses.’’ 

“Well, ] am sure Uacle Matt’s———"’ she 
began, but I cut her short. 

“Your Uncle Matt’s horses are 4 couple 
ot old ecrews. I wenttolook at them in 
the stable yesterday.” 

S:e looked vaguely bewildered at the 
tune of my voice. 

“Why, what is tne 

k? Has anytuing annoy6ée y 

Here was my opportunity 

“Anything annoyed me!’ I burst out, 


natter with 





“Isn't it enough to annoy any fellow, to be 
cooped up in a confounded hole like this, 
with nothing but that beastiy sea and sand 
to look at outside, and a room like thin to 
live in?’ 

Celia looked burt and Indignant, and I 
sew the glimmer of coming tears in ber 
oy os, 

“What is the matter with the room ?’’ 
she asked. “I am sure I see nothing to 
grumble at. Ido notthink I ever was in 
a nicer room than it is!’’ 

“Very likely! But, my dear Celia,” I 
continued, with a patronizing tone, which 
must bave been infinitely harder to bear 
than even my simple bad tewper—“My 
dear Celia, | am afraid you have still « 
great deal to learn in the matter of artiatic 
taste.’’ 

And I looked round the room with an ex- 
pression of lotty contempt. 

“Ob, as far as artistic taste goes, Dick, | 
am sure you are wrong, for Uncle Matt is 
ever 80 artistic. .Why he draws and paints 
himself !’’ 

“I have no doubt he is asecond Raphae!,”’ 
I sneered, ‘‘but he does not know how Ww 
choose his carpeta and curtains! Look at 
that!’ and I shook the folds of blue 
repp savagely; *‘and that!” anal kicked 
viciously at one of the blue roses whicn, 
with a yellow flower as yet unknown to 
botanists, meandered over the carpst in 
profusion. “Do you mean to say you du 
not see the awful vulgarity of it? But,’’ 
returning once more to the enragingly 
patron'zing tone, ‘‘you are a Blundeil now, 
my dear Celia, and you must just try to 
forget everything you ever learntas a Dub- 
80D a8 fast as ever you can.”’ 

Celia fired up with an unexpectedni aa 
which took me aback. 

“If you are going to say nasty things 
about my family, Dick, I shali certainly 
not stay to listen to you. If you think #0 
little of the Dobsons | wonder you mar- 
ried one of then! And as to forgetting al! 
1 ever learnt as a |)obson——" By this 
time the angry tears wererunning down 
her cheeksa—— ‘‘There is one thing | was 
taught, which I should be very sorry two 
forget, though it seems to have been leit 
out cf your education, and that is grati 
tude.’”’ 

My heart and my conscience both smote 
ine at these words. | said nothing, and 
sue turned from tne window and resumed 
her work with feverish energy. 

I could see by tue agitated way in which 
the needle was stuck into the material and 
then snapped out again, that her feelings 
were very considerably ruitied, 

1 made one or two attempts at starting « 
new topic of conversation, but was wet 
with chilling monosy|labies, 

At last 1 said : 

“Cella, dear I am sorry if I cflended 
you just now. I sbould not have been so 
cross if my digestion hed now been upset 
by heing shut up for nearly three days 
without exercise, and eating too mach 
weduding-cake!’’ 

I tried to finish iy sentence with as-miil- 
jocose expression, But I got noanawering 
sunile froin Celia, 

“It would be much better to saddle the 
right horse, Dick,” she said sternly, “and 
way that your temnpor got the better of you. 
We Dobsons may bea very inferior, vul- 
gar race, but thank goodness we have not 
got the Blundell temper!” 

“On, very well,’’ I said, shortly, “I see 
you wish to quarrel— #0 1 shall leave you 
io yourseif to recover your temper, Dobson 
or Biundel!, whichever it may be!" And 
1 walked out of the room s#lamining the 
uoor after ine, aud feeling balf sorry and 
half glad that Celia had scorned the olive 
branch of reconciliation | bad beld out to 
her, 

1 now had a fairly plausible grievance— 
at least I thought ] bad—and ! thrust my 
arm into iny macintosh and took my ut- 
brolia out of the stand, with @ grim *atis- 
faction in the thought that by going out in 
weather like tuis—driven outinw it by my 
aifes obstinate refusal to make trienda— 
I should probably «steh @ bad coid. All 
the dramatic pmseibilities Of this tinaginary 
cold flittered before my mind's eye in 
p.easing succession —chills lo the liver— 
pieurisy—rbeumatic fever, 

‘Purbaps she will be sorry then  - 
muttered to myself as IT shut tie hali-door 
behind me, and waiked Oostentatiously un- 
der tue drawing-room windows, whistling 
as | weot, and striving to impart to my 
features a partectiy unc omeerned, atulable 


expression, i thought I heard 4 tap ay the 

window, and my name called, but 1 woud 

not look up, and strodud6é on with asa much 

lignity as i tmeand 
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wife to a sense of her misdoings. 

1 might either go down to the sands, 
which as far as 1 could see outlined the 
coast ander the dark overhanging ciifts, or 
1 might follow the main road whicu passed 
through the straggling village ou into the 
country beyond. We had come by it (he 
night of our arrival at St. Kridgets, and | 
had a vague remembrance of somewhat 
monotonous undulating downs, But jum 
at this moment the relative merits of in- 
land and coast scenery interested me com. 
paratively little, ‘I'll toms up,” } said to 
myself. “Heads the road—taile the sanda."’ 

Heada it was, #0 off I set along the road, 
1 passed through the village and walked 
on for some distence, mentally anathema- 
tizing Matthew Dobson for baving decoyed 
me in into such a dead-alive kind of place, 
Nothing could be more depressingly com. 
mou place than this well-kept road, with its 
close.cropped downs on each side, and its 
delograph poles recurring at regular inter- 
vals: 

But any great wealth of scenery would 
bave been thrown away upon me just then, 
for all my faculties were employed in a 
band-to-band encounter with the ele- 
ments, 

The wind seemed to take a malicious 
pleasure in trying to tangle up in my 
macintosh by driving the flapping tails 
in between my legs, and by getting under 
the caps and whirling it over my head and 
about my ears in a most bewildering 
tashion. 

Then, no sooner bad I reduced wy cape 
to cow parative submission than a stronger 
gust than before litted my hat off my head 
and sent it spinning along the road in front 
of me, 

I know no time when a man looks more 
thoroughly ridicu!ous than when he ia in 
pursuit of a runaway hat. With tiat 
Hendish delight it waits until you have 
actually stooped te pick it up, and then 
how aggravaltingly it bounds and akin on 
for a few more paces, only to repeat the 
@aine process; untilsume kind)y eddy car- 
ries itintoa corner from which it cannot 
escape! 

No less than three tines did the wind 
play me this nasty trick, and at last in dos- 
peration | drew outiny silk bandkerchic! 
and tied it securely over the refractory 
head gear and under my chin, paintuily 
conscious of what my appearance must be, 
and devoutly thankful ihat by no posait il 
ity could Celia see me from the villa win- 
dows, With such a getup dignity was in- 
compatible, and | had come to the conelu 
sion that a mixture of dignity and injured 
innocence was the moat filling attiiuas for 
ine to adopt towarda her. 

1 was now able to look about me with 
tolerable comfort, I was golny upa slight 
incline in the road, On each side of me 
were the unvarying, undulating downs, 
but certainly the road was considerally 
narrower than that upon which | had «et 
out to walk on leaving the village, and ito 
telegraph poles, which I had then noticed, 
were now oovepicucus by their absence. 
1 was puzzled to account for this at firet, 
but then remembering the chases after my 
hat, | came to the conclusion that in the 
excitement of one of them I must have 
strayed off the Inain road on to a side one, 

] was all the better pleased. | was sure 
to neet someOns6, Or lO Pass BOIN6 COLLage 
where ! could sak iny way home, and, in 
the meantime, the uncertainty a4 to my 
whereabouts gave just that eloment of in 
terest to iny walk that had been wantiny 
belore, 

Altogotier I feitin I had 
walked ol} iny bad lemper low yreatex 
tent, and began to think tial perhaps, after 
all, } had been a trifle unreasonable aud 
rudets Ceha A feeling of remorse al hav- 
jog left her all alone in the stupid little 
Villa took possession of mc, and bo would 
have turned stisight back ty the way i 
hail come to seek for reconciliation, if « 
sudden bend of the road had not brouptt 
m6 unexpoctedly in view of the ea, 

I must Dave been walking jn sometitiy 
of a ring, and I also must bave been grad 
ually ascending since I lett tLe village, for 
now I found wyself on the top of one of 
the ciilla, overlooking Lue Baca, 

The road bere took a sudden dip, and a; 
parently led down to the shore by a serien 
f rather sloop 7.g 24s. 

lt would now, it seemed to mie, be tWiuch 


better epirita, 


|ehorter lo make my way home by the 


suore, Atany rate theré was @ collage a 
i ttle way down the hill, and J] could 6 
sul there which was uiy best way ww 
back to St Bridgetsa. 
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the driving showers of rain. The clouds 
out to windward were lifting, and there 
was even every now and then a gleam of 
sunsbine, 

The freah salt smell of the sea weed, 
which was wafied up \ me where 1 wan 
standing, waa invigorating, and the occas. 
jonal screain of a see gull as 1 dipped up 
and down on an incoming wave, had a pe 
cullar charm of it own which could not 
belp being conscious of, 

I burried down to the little cottage, The 
Acor wasejar, I gnocked but gt no an- 
ewer, 

So 1 pushed it open, and saw, sealed be- 
fore the fire, an old woman, who apparent. 
ly did not bear my entrance, for she went 
on with her knitting, without even turning 
her head. 

*“J00d evening, ma’am,’’ I said. 

Sull no «ign that she beard me 1! 
walked over to her and gently touched her 
arm. She started round then, and her bal! 
of woreted jumped off her lap and rolled 
on the floor. I picked it up for her, 

*Can yon tell me which is the nearest 
way toSt. Bridgets?’’ I asked. 

“Kb? she anewered, putting ber hand 
to her ear, 

“Which is the shortest way to Mt. Brid- 
gets?" | reiterated louder. 

“Aye! thee must speak louder If thee 
wants me to bear. I’m an old ‘oouwan— 
pinety-one come Michaclmas, and I’in deaf 
these twenty years and more, Nay! nay!” 
ae | made another equally frultio-s attern pt 
to make myself heard: “if there’s aught 
thoe wants &) know, thee'd beat go cown to 
the shore, Hill, he’s there, and a fine lad 
he ja, though I saya it as shouldn’t, being 
bis mother. I'm an old ’oowan, I am— 
ninety-one come Michaelmas, and——” 

1 dit not wait for turtuer reminiscences. 
I naw it was useless to elicit further infor- 
mation from her, and set off down to the 
shore, trusting to find “Bill” and to get 
more lucid dircotions from him as to my 
beat way home. 

1 bad not walked far along thesand when 
l came upon “the fine lad,’’ # gray-haired 
man of avout fifty, who Wasat work re pair- 
ing « boat that was bauled up on the shore, 

“Whereabouta is St. Bridgets, and can 
ou «indly tell me the best way to get to 
t?'’ | aaxed him. 

Hie stopped in bis work, and looked up 
at me from under the brim of his ‘Sou’- 
wester,’’ 

“Aye, aye, sir! I oan tell you right 
enough. St. Kridgets lies just rouod tnat 
point of land as you sees before you 
there,”’ 

“Thank you,” I said, “Then of course it 
will be much quicker for me to walk along 
the sands than to go back by the road by 
which | came—down pest your cottage ?’’ 

“Nota bitof it, sir! You will just have 
to go back the way you came,”’ 

“But, my good man, that point of land 
can’t be much more than five hundred 
yarde off, and if St. Bridgets is only a Lit- 
tle the other aide of it, it must take me a 
anorter time to go this way than to return 
all that long way by the road !’’ 

“For all that, sir, it is by the road you 
must go. 1 see you’re a stranger here, sir, 
or you wouldn't talk so calm of walking 
to St. Bridgets over the Witohes’ Sande, 
the awfuleat quicksands along the coast. 
The Lord help you, for no one else could, 
if you got Into those sands!” 

*“Quicksande!’’ | said witha gasp, as I 
thought that only for my chance meeting 
with this man I should, in all probability, 
have walked on unconsciously to an awful 
doom, “Do they lie between us and the 
point?” 

‘Yon, eir.’’ 

1 looked along the level sands, 
rain had quite stopped. Thesun was low 
down on the horizon, and the wetsand was 
gieaming in the setting rays, 

Here und there the retreating tide had 
left poole of water bebind it, and in these 
1 could see the retieotion of the pale yellow 
band of light, in the middle of which the 
sun was sinking to reat, 

To ny eyes it all seemed one long even 
stretch—with nothing to tell of the treach- 
erous sands which were waiting to swallow 
up the unwary traveller, 

“Ab, sir! you might look a long while 
afore you'd see the Witches’ Sanda,’’ said 
Bill, interpreting my puzzied expression, 
‘*There’s but the one mark you can steer 
by—Heaven's danger signals, | calls them. 
Do you eee, sir, a white mark there down 
the face of the rock, about one hundred 
yards thie side of the point, and another 
mark the same about one hundred and 
fifty yarde aiong from where you are stand- 
ing now? Well! you’re enough #0 
long as you don’t get inside either of them. 
Tuey're some sort of white moses as grows 
cown the cilff, and only for them there’s 
tanya one would bave lost his life, 
There's some of them foolhardy chaps as 
don’tseem bappy unless they’re putting 
their precious lives in danger, wi’.out 
givin’ a thought to the mother or wife 
that’s maybe dependin’ upon them, as has 
climbed the whole way along the face of 
the cliff, round to St. Bridgeta. Bat you 
sew, sir, the cliff hangs over a good bit, 
and ‘tie nasty shaley sufi as gives no grip 
for hand ana feet, and if it gives way un- 
der you—down you go, straight on to the 
quicksands, and then nothing but a mira 
cie could save you,” 

“Well,’’ Ll eaid, ‘it ia most fortunate I 
met you bere, for 1 should moet certainly 
have tried to find my way home acrosa the 
sands. it isa greateshame the authorities 
do not put Uj. @ DOLice-buard to warn people 

f their danger. 
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suppose as how they thought it wean’t 
worth while to put it ups#o soon like. And 
- ” 

He stopped short and shaded his eyes 
from the dezzie of the setting sun. 

‘ (iood heavens!” he ejaculated. “What 
inthat? Can you see, sir? My sight is not 
ao good as it was.—Iathat anybody riding 
round the point?” 

A sudden, sickening presentiment came 
over me, My heart gave bound, and 
then seemed to stand still, I shaded my 
eyes, too, and gaz sd out to the point. 

Ove look was enough, I sprang forward 
with a scream, 

‘Sop! Stop!” I shouted. 

Furin thatone glance I had recognized 
beyond doubt the outiine of Uncie Matt's 
ewe-necked mare, silhouetted with painful 
distinctness against the pale yellow of the 
sky; and riding her—siowly in our direc- 
tion--a lady who could be no other than 
Celia, 

Tne concentrated agony of years seemed 
to be all crowded into that moment of 
time, “Man!’’ I oried, clutching Bill by 
the shoulder : “that is wy wife! My wife, 
I tell you!’ Then, letting bim go, I waved 
my arms wildly. ‘“to back! Go back!’ 
I called, 

Tne wind blew the words down my 
throat. And still I could see Celia slowly 
but surely approaching the white mark— 
“Heaven's danger signal !’’ 

With no distinct idea of what I meant to 
do, | was beginniog to ran towards the ad- 
vancing rider, still waving my arms as 
though to pusb her back from her awful 
fate. Bill caugut me by the sleeve. 

‘(What are you doin,’ sir? You won't 
wave her tnat way. If she sees you at all 
ene |i more likely think you are beckoning 
her on than teiling her to go back, There’s 
only one thing you can do, sir, Run for 
your life till you get within a couple of 
yards of the mark nearest us—-then take 
to the rocks, the way I was telling you just 
now; aud mayhap--maphap you'll get 
aoross in timne.’’ 

1 beard no more, 1 bad tora of! my 
coat and hat and was flying aloug towards 
the white mark at racing speed. 

It did not take me long to reach the spot 
where I inust leave the sands fur the rocks, 
Before beginning tny perilous climb, I cast 
one hasty glance in Celia’s direction. Was 
1 already woo late? No! thank God ! 

Ap Lysterical sob of joy rose in my 
throat as I saw that some whim of the mo- 
ment had induced her Ww stop in her on- 
ward way, in order to try to oblige ber 
horse to walk into the sea, 

1 bad just time to see that the horse was 
restive and kept backing away froin the 
advancing waves iato which she was évi- 
dentiy bent on urging it, and then my 
whole energies of mind and body bad wo 
be concentrated on the difficulty of making 
my way along the shaley face of the cliff, 

Rising straight up trom the sand tor 
about twenty feet was a sheer, smooth slab 
of rock, which aflorded absolutely no !oot- 
hold, but above this came the strata of 
shale along which | was scrambling as best 
as | could, 

The overhanging cliff! above me locked 
as though it were longing to fall over and 
pus,» me down--down on wo the horribie, 
bungry sands below. 

‘Tune shaie cut my hands, and broke away 
from under my feet at each step, and ail 
the time tuere was the haunting fear that I 
should be too iste; that before I should 
bave got to the second white mark, the 
sands would bave swallowed up my darl- 
ing for ever, 

I remembered our quarrel with a sort of 
dull, distant pain. On! if only 1 could be 
in time! 

How oould I endure to go through lite 
never knowing whetber she bad foigiven 
my hasty words, or whetber she had gone 
to ber awful death atill smarting under 
their injustice. 

1 couid only bave been about ten min- 
utes, but it seemed to me to be hours, be- 
fore | at last reached the mossy white 
mark, which showed me | had come to 
the edge of the quicksand, 

It was only as | crossed it and scrambled 
down to the shore below, that 1 dared to 
look to see if my worst fears had been 
realized. 

How can I describe the revulsion of feel- 
ing when, as iny feet toucbed the sana, | 
heard Celia’s laugh, and looking up saw 
her on the ewe-necked mare within # yard 
of me, 

“Woy, you silly boy!’ she exclaimed ; 
‘what ever made you come that way? 1 
have been waiting bere for tne last three 
minutes, expecting every second to se6 you 
cumeé tumbiing down! You ought to take 
beiter care of yourself now you are a 
steady married man !’’ 


1 could say nothing. I staggered like a 
drunken man, For three minutes she haa 
be-n standing there witbin a few yards of 
certain destruction! It made me dizzy and 
faint to think of the narrowness of her 
eaca pe. 

At jast { managed to say hoarsely, as ] 
took ber horse’s head and turned it home- 
wards: ‘How did you come here ?”’ 

“Way! can’t you see?’ she said, puzzied 
at my manner and wy white, scared face, 
‘“‘When you left me in that very ungallant 
way this morning, | had to find some 
ainasement for myself, sol had the mare 
saddied and came out for a littie ride on the 
sande,’’ 

‘Oh! my darling! my darling! can you 
ever forgive me?’’ | cried, brokenly. And 
thea, by degrees, 1 told ber of the horribks 
Ganwer that had threatened ber 
agony, and of Iny almost 
along the ciiff 

Her face paled. ‘My poor Dick she 

» 88 8D8 iaid her hand On wy shoulder 
“and to think how croes | was to you!’ 
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“Cross!” I exclaimed. “No wonder, 
when 1——” But she stopped me ern 

‘Don’t let us talk of it any more, Dick. 
And yet, after all,” she said, as she wi 
away « fow tears, it wasa really providen- 
tial quarrel, for if we hadn’t quarrelied, 
we sbouid bave gone out riding together, 
and we should botn of us bave got into 
the quicksands!”’ 

“Weill,” I returned, “the next quarrel 
might not be so providential, A querrel iz 
always a dangerous experiment. We won’t 
repeat it; will we, dear ?’’ 

And, in spite of the “Blundell temper,”’ 
we never have. 





He and ‘She. 


BY F. 8. W. 


from bis bock to consult the cuckoo 

clock ticking merrily in a oorner of 
the farm-house parior, and each time he 
gave a yawn expressive of a craving for his 
break fast. 

The snowy-white cloth had been isid an 
hour ago; a stout country lass bad stumped 
in, bearing cream, and butter, and brawn; 
and whenever she opened the door a pleas- 
ant odor drifted in from the kitchen of 
trizz'ing bam and catleta, and hot rolls; 
and yet Mr. Sherlock bent over his book 
and waited patiently. 

But bere, at last, came the cause of the 
delay; a tall, handsome, foreign-looking 
toan, the friend who was sharing his lodg- 
ings, a8 well as the fishing tbat had tempt- 
ed them to make their summer holiday in 
a Village on the banks of the Wye, instead of 
taking # more extensive and expensive 
fight. 

‘*Look bere, my child,’’ said Mr. Sher- 
lock, ringing for tbe coftee-pot. “If you 
are 80 Vagrant in your babits, I shall take 
tu break fasting in bed, and then there will 
be no one to watch over your creature coin- 
forts. If you had been five minutes later 
I shoald have devoured all [{ coald— 
safely—and carried the rest to those bun- 
gry children down by the ferry.’”’ 

“Accept my apologies and pass the loaf, 
for | em ravenous,” answered Lance 
Longford. “If you bad a proper regard 
for your health, you sluggard, you woald 
have climbed with me to the top of yonder 
hill to see the sun rise,”’ 

‘Porsibly, but [ shouldn’t have stayed 
there til! tne eggs were hard as well as 
cold.’”’ 

“Don’t grumble,” said Lance, betwesn 
mouthfuls of bam and farm bread, ‘1 
have had an adventure; I bave seen her, 
and made her acquaintance.’’ 

‘Wat, the woman at Sir Riby’slodge?”’ 
cried Mr. Sherlock, eageriy. “Can sane 
give us permission to fish in bis lake?” 

“Bab! yourun mad on your hovbies! 
Do you think I have been wa-ting tbis 
lovely morning and neéyiecting my break- 
fast totaik to a Welsh granumother? I 
am speaking of the bright partioular she 
whom we have seen sketching by the river 
two or three times, and longed to know.”’ 

“Speak tor yourself, please, I ain an en- 
gaged nan; and if 1 were not, I should teei 
no such yearnings as #eiz3 upon you, every 
time a pretty girl croases your path.’’ 

‘She is not pretty, she hag not a reguiar 
feature in her face; but she is charming! 
Oae of those fresh, bright, innocent, igno- 
rant little creatures, whom it is delightful 
to Know because they are 80 rare!” 

**Dear me!’’ remarked Mr, Sherlock in 
such satirical tones that a roil was flung at 
bim, and ue was called a matter-of-fact, 
coiumon-place old bear, 

‘What ny sister Annie can seein you J 
can't imagine, that she should dream of en. 
tering lato the bonds of matrimony with 

ou 


Pom Jasper Sberlock had looked up 


‘‘Women revel in se.f-sacrifice, and they 
have the example of Titania, who made an 
lio of @ monster,” he was reminded, and 
Jasper smiied +0 good-humoredly, that 
Lav.ce began to make excuses for his rude- 
DOSS 

* You know I was only joking. 1 could 
not wish my sister a betier husband than 
my old cowrade, Jas Sherlock. But ser- 
lously, this iittle giri—no, not Annie—:he 
oue 1 have wet this morning—is worth 
knowing. She is as frank and unaftected 
as Annie berself.’’ 

‘Well, go on,” said Jasper, resigned) y. 

“i know | shall have to listen to a rhap. 
sody, 80 proceed, You met her—where t 

‘‘In a lane a mile beyond the vil 
holding in ner arms acuild that bad fal- 
len and cut its bead. She could neither 
slop the bieeding por the urchin’s crying, 
and was alwost in tears Lerseitf!’’ 

‘And you doctored be, and consoled 
she. What followed ?”’ 

“We pac.fied the cnild sufliciently to as- 
certain whore he lived, carned him to his 
mother, and then sauntered home through 
ue dewy grasa and beside the river.’ 

“How deliciously wet for yeur feet! O: 
cvurse you talked of Shakspesre aud the 
fashions, and the musical glas<e; ?” 

“i don’t beileve the pretty child has 
ever read the former, or heard of the |at- 
ter, She is simplicity iteeif!’’ 

‘*Miiks tha cows, lispa the dialect of her 
native place, and will marry a man who 
goes to ohureh in hob-nailed boots and 
shores through the sermon,’’ 

“Nonsense, sie is no native of this ru- 
ral district, but came out with the artist 
and his wife, who oocupy thé roorne at the 
ther end of this great rambling farm- 
house, She bad been working 680 very 
i she told me, that they ; 
a and kindiy 


os er this delightfu 


thought her 
insisted 

a d bh change 
What is she? a milliner’s appre 
nursery governess, or ? 
‘Don’t make such hatetu! suggestions !” 


giv- 


Lice ir 


| countrymen who become sch lars aDG 





cried Lance, hotly. “I do no 

know who or what she ia, This a... ~ 
walk was the first page of an idy!! — 
a 5 wens 6 poet instead of a clerk in the 
Cc 08, wo ve 

to write sonnet,”’ inapired me 

‘Ine of which your enthusiasm 
spent itself on cold pigeon-pie and bolles 
miik. Well did you part to meet again?” 

ue nee —.., 

‘lam a not. This artist 
Monsieur Derville, of whom Ay — 
heard Annie talk, as @ distant relation of 
that Miss or Mrs. Arrun or Allen, with 
whom she strock up such a warm friend. 
ship at St. Leonards last year.” 

Jasper Snerlock nodded, 

‘| remember; Miss Arran is one of the 
Girton students, whose brilliant successes 
meade our dear litle Nance regard ber as 
rara avis, and feel quite honored to have 
known ner. Annie went farther stil), for 
she would have liked to marry this clever 
lady to a certain equally clever reiative of 
her own.” 

Lance reddened, 

‘“‘Was there ever such an abeurd notion? 
Annie chose to be quite offended with me 
for three days because I wouid not sano. 
tion an invitation being sent to her Girton 
prodigy. Clever women are very well in 
their place, but that is not at a man’s fire. 
side, One prefers to adore them at a dis 
tance,”’ 

“Judging from the } ao of Miss Arran 
that 1 have seen ia Annie’s album,” Mr, 
Sherlock observed, as he rose from the ts- 
ble his counpanion had already deserted— 
‘‘jadging from that, she is too gaunt and el- 
derly a spinster to be ado anyhow or 
auywhere. But why are we abusing her? 
Sbe 1s not with the Dervilies is ane?” 

“No; but after declining so positively 
the pleasure of her acquain one can- 
not make up to her relatives, especially aa 
my motive is a selfish one; and yet | 
should have liked to see more of this little 
Dorioe.”’ 

“Then she confided her name to you?” 
observed Jasper. “Did you reciprocate ?”’ 

Lance looked confused. 

“Not—exactly. She thinks I am an Ital. 
ian, Now, don’t shrug your shoulders and 

ut on the rebuking air you have learned 
rom my wise sister. It happened thus, 
When I pulled a handkerchief out of my 
pocket to make a bandage for the little 
boy’s bead, 1 drew with it the pocket edi- 
tion of Dante, given to me by my old tutor, 
Signor Vaildi, and the swarthy skin in- 
herited from my Sicilian grandmother did 
the rest. One does not always care to tell 
one’s real name and history to every chance 
acquaintance, and it wili be a more ro- 
mantic recollection for this prettiy littie 
Dorice that she walked and talked for an 
hour with Signor Lancelotte Vaiai, than if 
she had known meas plain English Lance 
Longford.” 

This was said too rapidly to give Mr. 
Sberlock an opportunity of interrupting it. 

Not that he wisned to do so; it sufficed 
to know that the conscience of his iimpeta- 
ous friend was already troubled atthe de- 
ceit he bad practised; and the morning’s 
venture was not mentioned again. 

But Jasper was glad when be heard on 
the morrow that the Dervilles were going 
away, and sorry when tbe information was 
tollowed with the tidings that only mon- 
sieur would depart. Susiness called vim 
to Paria. Madame and Miss Dorace woaid 
stay at the farm till he could rejoin them. 

And Jasper looked very grave when he 
found that Lance, having done Madame 
Derville some small service, made it an 
excuse for often finding his way to the end 
of the house where she resided. 

Herself a clever artist, madame was 

nting the background of one of her hus- 
and’s pictures, and while she labored at it 
assiduously, Dorice sat in the broad win- 
dow-seat, trifling with some fancy work, 
and chattering gaily to Lauce in the garden 
outside; or else the dermoiselle might be 
seen flirttng about the flower-beds, or sil- 
ting on the long limber bough of a hoary 
apple-tree, swinging herself, and imitating 
the songs of the birds that made their ness 
in the farmers’ orchards, 

“] am disgracefully idle!’ she said on 
one of these occasions, ‘Is nut that what 
Signor Lauce is thinking of me? but it 1s 
so nice to do nothing but be a butterfly! 
That is the advan ot being only Dorice. 
If I were dear, good, industrious madame 
I should be dabving and spotting my gown4# 
and my fingers with paint. If 1 were li 
Signor’s English friend 1 should be tatigu- 

myself with efforts to kill the fisnes; 
if 1 were Il Signor I should be studying 
one of the books he carries with biuw 
wherever he goes.’’ 

“My only books of late have been Wo 
man’s booke,” Lance replied, ‘but 1 should 
be delighted to study Dante with you. ‘ 

“With me? in Italian? Are you 8ér- 
ous ?”’ 

“I could translate as I went on,” he cried, 

erly. 

“Ab! but if I were to tall asleep in 4 
middle of some thoughtiul passage, ho 
vexed you would be?’ b 

“Then 1 would shut up the author wh? 
failed to interest you, and——" i, 

‘‘Despise me for my ignorance,” sbe |9 
terposed, quickly, 

“By no means, 
clever women.”’ , 

Dorice smiled D. , 

“] think I seanaunber to have heard __ 
the laaies of your nation do not cultival 
their minds; they are content to look Dee” 
tifal and sit behind their lattices, Se 
about the canals in gondolas. it 


I bave no penchant for 


ree 


—what is it they read?’’ 

“Tasso, 1 should like to teach yo“ ' 
sweet, liquid language. You would 
apt pupil 1 am sare,’’ 
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But Dorice retreated, shaking ber pretty 


head. 

“I should have to give up my butterfly 
life, and pore over iessons and themes, in- 
stead of making puddings, and gathering 
fruit for dear madame’s dinner and enjoy- 
ing myself lazily.” 

‘“‘We could make the garden our stady, 
and { would be the most painstaking of 
mv she was cagerly reminded. ‘I 
would teach an and everyth 
you cared to learn.” ~ shes 

Dorice only pouted the more when he 
said this, 

“Why should you pro to try and 
mekea clever woman of me? Have you 
not told me that you do not like clever wo- 
men?” 

Lance endeavored to explain that bis 
objections were only to very learned ladies 
who usurped professorships, aimed at be- 
coming doctors of medicines, ete, 

“I understand. Women should be stupid 
and simpleand attempt to become the com- 
panions oftheir husbands and prothers. 
Bat if it isso n’oe to be silly, who do you 
propose to deprive me of my ignoranc:?’’ 

‘‘Nothing could make you ailiy: and the 
task of imparting knowiedge to you would 
be a deligntfal one,”’ 

‘*Then it is allowable for women to learn 
if one of the other sex should bese!zed with 
a whim, a fancy for teaching her,” obser- 
ved Dorice, slily. “But, su signor, 
you should weary of your task?”’ 

‘‘;mpossible!l’”’ and Lance said this 89 ar- 
dently that Dorice put behind her the hand 
he attempted to take. 

“Then there is another point to be con 
sidered, Whatifl were to develop —but- 
terflies do sometimes, you know—into so 
very apt a scholar as to overtake my mester? 
Would you ever forgive me for it? No, sir! 
No, sir! notl”’ 

And sbe ran away, singing the refrain of 
the once popular batlad, but stopped at the 
door till be overtook her. 

“I a afraid, signor,’’ sbe said, in graver 
tones, ‘‘afraid I have seemed ungratefu!. 
It was very generous of you to propose to 
enlighten my —— ignorance, but alas! 
time is wanting as well as inclination. 
Madame Derville has altered ber plans,and 
proposes to join her husband ag Paris at 
the 6nd of the week.”’ 

She did not stay for a reply, and Lance 
waiked slowly, sorrowfully away, to meet 
his friend, who laid a letter before him, 

It was the —_ to his application for an 
extension of his leave of absence; it could 
not be granted, the clerk who had under- 
taken his duties having been taken ill. 

“So we must start for London to-mor- 
row,’ said Jasper Sherlock. “Our pleasant 
holiday is over.’’ 

‘‘And you are not sorry for it,’”’ observed 
Lance, moodily. 

‘*Not at all sorry, especially as Annie has 
ended her duty visit to her grandmother, 
and writes word that she hopes to be in 
town to welcome us And you, Lance? 
Surely you haven’t let your admiration for 
this littie girl——”’ 

But with a peevish excla nation the 
young man flung out of the room. 

Yos, be had learned to think tbat life 
would not be worth living unless Dorice 
consented to share it, 

Yet how could he ask her to be bis, 
knowing that be must confess to having de- 
ceived her? 

However, it would have to be done. He 
could not go away without seeing her again, 
aud he loitered about the garden on the fol- 
lowing worning till she opened the win- 
dow of Madame Derville’s sitting-room 
and bade bim a gay good morrow. 

‘But you lock serious, signor? Are you 
not well?’’ 

‘I am unbappy, Dorice, because my er- 
rand here is to bid you adieu.” 

Her cheek paled, and her lip quivered, 
butonly fora moment, and there was a 
sparkie of fun in her eyes as she said : 

“Tben you are going back to la bellu 
Jtalia, and the fair signoras who never 
vex their souls or yours with too much 
learning ?’’ 

‘1 am going back to my work,” said 
Lance, reddening, but speaking firmly. ‘1 
have not been candid with you; instead of 
being an Italia gentieman, as | have al- 
lowed you to suppose, 1 ama clerk in the 
civil service, and my name is Longford,’’ 


“And 1,” replied Dorice, demurely, 
“have not been candid with you. Instead 
of being madame’s little cousin, | am a atu- 


dent from Girton College, and my surname 
is Arran!” 


“Then you are my sister’s friend—the— 
the lady whose acquaintanee she made at 
St. Leonards? But the photograph she 
showed me——”’ 

Dorice laughed merrily. 

‘Does Annie give it a place in her al- 
buin? She shouid have told you that when 
she asked for my portrait I told ber trutb- 
fully I had never given a photograpber asit 
ting, 80 sent her a carte of a wortnier p:r 
s80n (uy maiden aunt) instead.” 

“And you have known me all the 
while?” 

‘How could 1 help recognizing the oriy!- 
nal of the miniature Annie displayed #0 
proudly ae ‘my brotver?’”’ 

“And you bave been jaugbing at me in 
your sleeve, Mies Arran ?”’ 

‘“Oocasionally, Mr. Longford, as for i1)- 
Stance, when, with male inconsistency, you 
took care to let me kaouw that you abnorred 
learned ladies; and aluwet in the same 
breeth proposed to enlighten my igao- 
rance,”’ 

“it would have been wore generous to 
tell me who you were,” he said, reproact 

rosesibly; just have been 


as it would 





| vented, had never 6660 4 irain; 


more honorabie on your part to inform ime | 


that you were masquerading under & naine 
tras does not belong to you.’’ 


“it was not a deliberate deception, al- 
though I have long been ashamed of it. 
All the more #0, because I thought you 
were incapable of——"’ 

“Of stooping to a similar one—is that 
what you meant tosay? Pieaseto remem- 
ber, Mr. Longford, that I have never de. 
nied my identity with the Girton girl, 
whose acqueintance with your sister you 
have always disapproved.’ 

“Who told you this? Some kind friend, 
no doubt!” exclaimed the mortified and 
em Lance. 

“1 bave learned it from your own lips,’’ 
she replied, enjoying bia contasion; ‘“‘yoar 
tirades against those womon who have 
dared to cultivate their natural abilities, 
explained tome why Annie has so often 
regretted that she could not ask me to visit 
ber or scoept my invitations, I had made 
& guess that ber brother's prejudices were 
the stumbling-biock, and you confirmed 
it 

“Prejudices for which I am now #0 peni- 
tent, so remorseful, that unless you ‘orgive 
me, how shall { ever forgive mysei!?’’ 

“That isa problem I mast decline to at 
tack,’’ retorted Dorice, “If anything | have 
sai: or done has opened your eyes to the 
fact that one may learn Greek, dabbie in 
Algebra or mathematios, and stil! be pure 
womanly, I rejoice to bear it. O1618 al- 
ways pleased to score one againt the supe- 
rior sex. Adieu, signor, — you find con- 
salation for iny ili-nature in the pages of 
Tasso or Dante,’’ 

‘Do not send me away unforgiven!’’ he 
implored, “Give me some hope tuat you do 
not quite hate me!”’ 

“My dear Mr, Longford, your idyll is 
finished, and the butterfly, wno helped to 
make it entertaining, is going back to the 
vrain work by which she hopes to support 
herself and repay the relatives who have 
been atthe expense vf her education. I 
bave t thank you for some very vleas int 
hours, and we had better agree uw forget 
all the rest,” 

‘And never meet again?’’ 

Dorice tried to say never, but with her 
bande in his clasp, and his eyes looking in- 
to hers so imploringly, sve could not, 
Something she faltered ere she broke from 
bim of having promised to be bridesmaid 
t» Annie, and as Annie will claim the ful- 
tilment of that promise shortly, Lance, who 
nas install bis borror of jearned ladies, is 
hopeful of yet winning notonly forgivenses 
buta bride. 

_ >? SS 

HuMAN OBGANISMS -The average weight 
of wale aduiw 18 150 pounds; of women, 
about 110 pounds, The average height of 
American recruits is about 5 jeet 9 incles 
The average beight of woll-ouilt men is» 
feet 9 inches; of women, 5 feet 4 igches. 
One incu Of heignt shouid add two pounds 
of weight, 

The «pecific gravity of the body rang** 
from 0.950 to 1030, The heart weighs 260 
gramines in women and 3:50 grammes (10, 
ounces) in men; the average weight in 292 
grammes, The period of its maximum 
weight is between fifty and eighty. 

‘Tue amount of blood in the body is one- 
thirteenth the weight of the body, or five or 
aix quarts, or eleven or twelve pounds, A 
map dies when he has losta filth of his 
blood. 

Tho heart with each contraction ejects six 
ounces of blood from each ventricle, ata 
pressure in the left ventricle of one fourth 
of au atmosphere, The heart sends ail the 
biood around the body twice every minute 
or in avout thirty five contractions, 

A deadly poison injected into a vein kills 
in nbout fifteen seconds on the average; in- 
jected under tne skin, in four minutes 

A cubic mii iinetre of bloo1 contains 5,000,- 
000 0.000 cella in men, 4 500 000 in wolmen, 
Tnere are 300 red celis to every one wiite 
blood cell, The red cells have an average 
diame eroft 13200 inch, the white cells of 
1 25 000 noch. 

‘Tus spec.tic gravity of the blood is | U5. 
Tre frequency of the pulse in the new-vorn 
i+ 150; ‘n infants of one year, 110; at two 
years, 95; atseven "0 feurteen years, s) 
in the adult man, 72; women, S80 Tue 
respirations aré one-fourth 48 rapid 48 the 


pulse. 
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A HorsE WEARING SPECTACLES —A 
horse in Detroit wears s#pcctacies, The 
farmer that owned hii having come to the 
cope! usion, [rom verious® syloptome, tbat 
tne animal was shorli-sighted, golan oculiai 
to take the necexeary measurements, and 
had «a pair of spectacies manufactured for 
bim, Toey are wade to fasten firimiy tnto 
the beadstall, su that they do not shake 
outof place, Atfirst tue horse appeared 
startles by this addin to his harness, out 
he 800D got used Ww his yissses, and liked 
tuem. “In fact,’ says bia owner, “wren | 
turo him out to pasture he feels uneasy 
and uicom ortabie witheul bs gouges, 
and last Sunday he bung around (be barn 
aod whinnied so plaintive:y toatl put tie 
headstali and goggies on bin. aud he wae 
so giad that he rabhed iny eh uider with 
hie nose, Then he picked up 4 heels 
and danced down tne pasture.’ Hecouls 
Kee Wiiat be was going io rat then, 

—_—— i 6 - 
woman Woo tivetin @ Country 
47 Were 
#O #16 OoH- 


Aw old 
place, many years after rullway 


cided one day that sie would yo to s66 her 
friends, and started next morning for the 
railway station wilh & bundie snd uwm- 
oreiia 

Having purchased a ticket, the guar 1 pu 
berin a Carriag®, af fl sue Slarted of 
her }) »urney. Bir they a not gone tay 
before ihbere wasa ¢ r rn eG@ar 

x “arr iag 6 w 
Ibe a iar A i 

A* ~AM € nw ~ 

‘Mester, d ye aiways & gi.a Kk 
this ?’’ 
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Oae hundred and nine new lawyers were 
admitted to the bar in New York State last 
week. Every farmer should get a double 
strap for bis wallet. 


Senator Edmunds, writing on ‘ Corrunt 
Potitioal Methods,’ estimates that $5 000 - 
000 were spent during the last campaign 
and much of it for ill | and immoral 
purposes, After analysing the causes of 
the low state of political morals that per- 
mitted this, he prescribes, among other 
corrective influences that are needed, ‘'bet- 
ter registration Jawa, the secrecy of ballots, 
restriction of immigration and naturaliza- 
tion, and the publication of campaign ex- 
penses,”’ 

A special from Boston says: The first 
freight train run over a new branch of the 
Canadian Pacfis in Maine today was 
blockaded for hours by an army of gray 
caterplilara, which swarmed upon the 
tracks on aslight grade. The wheels of the 
locomotive crushed the caterpiliars, thus 
greasing the raila. Sand was ured, but 
without success, A hundred railroad lab- 
orers, with alder brushes, tried to sweep 
the caterpiliars from the tracks, but the 
supply was inexhanstibie, The train fin- 
ally made a run of 15 milieain 10 hours, 


In 182 the Chairman of the London and 
Northwestern stated that there had not 
peen a single passenger killed on their line 
within the previous three years. Sir John 
Hawkshaw, speaking of safety on railways 
generally, said “that only one passeryv+r 
on an average waa injured for every 4 (00,- 
000 of miles traveied: and on an average a 
person tnay travel 100 000 miles each year 
for forty years and the cnances are of not 
receiving the slightest injury.”’ Again, 
Sir E Watkins maintained “that railway 
traveling was safer than eating, because it 
is a fact that more people choke themselves 
in England than are killed on all the rali- 
wuys of the United Kingdom.” 

A duel in a rall way station is a novel ex- 
perience, but two men whoarrivedin Paria 
some days ago from Versaliles, and had 
fallen out during the trip, treated their 
fellow passengers to such a spectacie on 
aligbting fromthe train. Each bappened 
to be provided with a sword-umbrella, 
and, after a bot altercation in the waiting- 
root, tbey procesded to the big hall, drew 
their weapons, put themselves in position, 
and began to lunge at each other with all 
the energy of which they were capable, 
The bystanders looked on in utter bewil- 
derment; but soon, a large crowd having 
col ected, steps were taken (o separate the 
belligerent». The task was effected wit) 
no little diflisuity, as the combatanta had 
thoroughly warmed to their work, and 
each had received slight wounds, 


A curious cause of death has recently 
been recorped in India, A native who was 
fish.ng in stream caught a flat, 6@!-iike 
tish from 15 to 16 inches in length, Being 
desirous of killing it, he promptly, bat 
with great lack of judgment and ques- 
tionabie taste. put it into bis mouth itn 
order to bite off tts bead, The fish, how- 
ever, scarcely appreciating this somewhat 
clumsy attempt at ‘ecapitation, vigorousiy 
eresayed to make other srrangementa, in 
which it was partially sucesesfal. Gift ad 
with asliminess which made it very diffi- 
cult wo hold, it slipped through the man’s 
fingers into his mouth and oonveyed = itsei! 
partly down hia gullet. The situation now 
was bad for the fish bat still worse for the 
mnan, for owing to the sharp fins or the 
back of the figu it was not possib'e to with- 
draw it. The man died in great aguny 
within an hour, 


The head of the Paris Detective Depart- 
ment, says that bands of pickpockets have 
been spec'ally organiz:d for the Paria Ex- 
bibith n both in London and New York, 
Tnrse people give the French detectives no 
ond of trouble, owing to the consummate 
skillcoolvess and audacity with which they 
work, Eveu when a cetective thinks that 
be issure of bis tuan and arresta him, he 
finds nothing In the fellow’s possession, 
for the plunder bas been adroitly “pas-ed’’ 
to a confederate. Then tne ,xentiemaniy, 
or, a8 the case wiay be, ledy-like pick peck- 
et, reporta the detective at headquarters, 
and endeavors to set diplomatic or consular 
machivery in motion, as was notoriously 
the case about twelve inonths ago, when & 
great fuse wee made over an American 
wowen who was arrested for pocket-pick- 
ing The chief, however, has organized his 
litte plans as well ea the cosmopolitan 
sharpre. He thes obtained from the Lon- 
don and New York polices photograpbe and 
full personal deeeription= and biographies 
ofa#l! the principal British and Ainerican 
pick pockets. 

3. 

Fueperick T. Ronerts, M, D,, Profes- 
gor of C.inieal Medicine a University Co) 
leve Hospital, London, Eagiand, «mye: 
“Bright's disease has no syrmoptoms of It» 
own and may jong exist withoutthe know- 
jeage of the patient or prac i.joner and no 
pain will be felt in tre kidneys or their 
vicinity.’’ O-dinary common kidney «ir- 
Cases, many Ulnes unrecognized am buch, 
will beeo we curonic end terminates in 
Bright's (organic) disease of the kidneys 


uDloss® taxen in band Warner’eSafoe Cure 
is the ouly recognized epecific that has ever 
er for tnia d)senme, Ihe al 
i) wie’ae ver sown &#& gnat 
f a ser 
kidney 6 | wo j ae Warn s 
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Tam Husesann's Kavencr.--A country- 
man and his wife, having hed some words, 
the man protested that he would be re- 


ven > 
“Why, what will you do?” said his 
wife. 


Do?’ replied he; ‘why, I'll go into the 
orchard and drown myse!! in the pond ”"’ 

“Anda riddance,”’ cried his wile, 
“I'll go with you to see it done.” 

They both went, and the man ran to the 
pond as though be would jump in, but 
pe when he came totheside of it. His 
wife upbraided him, called him coward, 
rogue and villain, and said be had not the 
courage todo i. The man took another 
run, and stopped short as before, and his 
wite continued to abuse him. 

At length he told her he really could not 
summon up cou to drown himeelf, but 
that if sbe would tie his hand behind him, 
which would prevent his saving his life by 
swimming, and push him in, she might, 
tor he was weary of her il! temper. 

“*]'ll do that readily enough,”’ she said. 

So she tied his hands behind him and he 
went to the side of the pond. 

“Now,” said the man, ‘‘take a long run 
and — mea good way into the water, 
that I may be the seouer out of my wis- 


ery.” 

‘Never fear, you rogue,”’ replied his 
wite, “I'll push you far enough in, I war- 
rant you.” 

The man stood close by the pond with 
his back towards her, and she went tosome 
distance from him and then came running 
towards him, that she might push him in 
with the more violence, But just as she 
came to bim he stepped aside, and she fell 
flounce into the water. 

“Help me out! Help 
cried. 

*“f can’t help you ont,” sald he, “for you 
have tied my handa.’’ 


And ao that soolding wife was drowned, 

rn ee <a 

SIsTBR THEYSAY.—“l grievously regret 
you are going to ieave our church, dear 
pastor,’’ 

Pastor Peacefu! —" Y ou should not grieve, 
Nv doubt the Lord will send you a better 
servant to fill iy place.” 

Sister T.—-‘] have no such hope, Of the 
last thi: teen pastors we have had every one 
has been worse than the other.”’ 

- I 


NEWSPAPER CRITICINN. 


me out!’’ she 





}. is a privilege every newspaper reserves 
to itself to criticise, adversely it needa he, 
for the public’s benefit, anything In which 
the publio is deeply interested. 

It is tho custom of H. H. Warner & Co., 

roprietors of the renowned Kidney anid 

iver Cure, better known as ‘'Warner’sa Sale 
Cure,” to flood the country, and especial! y 
tne post-offices, with medical pamphlets 
The writer bas taken the liberty toexamine 
one of these marvelious little books, and 
finds food for criticiam, but before indul,- 
ing In it, will give our readers some quota 
tions therefrom, from the highest wedicol 
authorities, which we believe worthy of 
consideration. Under the head of “No 
Distinctive Symptoms A pparent,’’ we find: 

Firet— More adults are carried off in thin 
country by chronic kidney disvase than by 
any other one mmalady except consumption, 
— Tbow paon. 

Second— Deaths from «uch diseases are 
increasing at the rate of 250 per ceut. a de 
cade,— Fu wards 

Tboird— Bright's D's9ase bas no symptoms 
of ite own, and may long exist without tie 
knowledge of the patient or practitioner, 
as no pain will be feit In the kidneys or 
their vicinity.— Roberta. 

Fourth—In the fatal cases—and moat ca 
ses have hitherto been fatal-__the syimplous 
of diseased kidneys wil! first appear in 
extremely aiflerent organs of the body as 
stated sabove.—Thompxon, 

Fitth—Only when the disease has reach- 
6d its final aod fatal Atayes nay the usual 
sywptome of albumen and tute casts ap 
pear in the water, and will real pain rack 
the dineased organs --Thouipson. 

Sizth—Hrigtht'’s Disease, which usualy 
bas three stages of development, ip a unl 
vernal diseane in Mogyiand and A:‘nerica 
Roberta and Ed warda, 

Thompeon ts authority for saying tiat 
more aduite are carried off in this country 
by kidney disease than any Clher tmiady 
6xoept consumption. Under Warner's 
“Sate Cure’ article on Consumption, we 
find # paragraph clal ning to be # quotation 


from & publication issued by Brourptou 
Hospitel for Consumprives, Lendon, Kig- 
land, which states (hat 52 per cent. of the 


patients of that institution have unsuspect- 
od kidney disorder, Dr. Herman Kreb- 
mer, a0 eminent German auibority, aleo 
mays that Consumption i4 always due to 
deficient nutrition of the ijunge, becauny 
ot vad blood, 

Medica! science can no longer dispute tie 
fact that the kidneys are the principal 
biood puritying organs of the bhurnan 
tem and if they are diseased and thus fai 
to expel the uric acid poison or the waste 
matier oftha blood, as tie blood 
through tnemse two great organs, tne “NS. 6 
Cure’’ claim is correct, and the reasoutng 
ofits pe prietor holds good 

There is no doubt buttha: in too many 
Instances the medical fraternity doctor ts 
syn plome, instead of striking at the root 
ot lhe Olpease, and that under this forin f 
treatm: Dt inany patients dle 


“ye 


}’ 4enER 


We cannot, Lowever, see the necessity 
nttnually fooding the country wit 
mivertising modical books wher 
moory Once weil toid te encuy! 
being Peop 8 asa rule Ow a 
ihe r newspaper f r nforma 


auch t 
ihe pr »¢ 
tay & sy LO the | a 


san Ww 


aimed 


nencially to the 
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THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUND. 











BY BHIBLA 





V\LUMSLEIGH waaa very lovely place, 

4 and Kimeleigh School wan a4 nice a 

4 echo! as you could wish to eee, with a 
x: vd Lem pered unaster when be waa not too 
moch putout, anda prim little imistresa, 
who got some good work out of the girls 
when the weather was not—as they thought 

tow bot, and they happened to in the 
right wind for work. 

Hut Eimeleigh School had one drawback 
in the tiiodg@ ofthe children: it bad notb- 
ing of @ playground, 

“A poor lite alip of a place, worth noth- 
ing! ' wae Jack Simpson's verdiot, 

“And the girls take up euch a lot of 
rooun,”’ wae Coarile Halliday’s opinion, 

“Alwayr joining bands and going round, 
fit to make ‘em giddy,” grumbled out 
Teddy Mills, a very small boy, with very 
aeciued opinions, 

Mr. Long, the master, ured to do what 
he could to get tbeu to use the playground, 
as couplaintas reached him from time to 
Line of the boys trespassing and doing 
iniecbhiel on private ground, 

hsut the three young friends, Charlie, and 
Teddy, and Jack, alwayselipped off if they 
could, 

Jt was a hot day, oh, #0 bot! There was 
no shade, literally none, in the play- 
ground, excepting One thin streak vy the 
wall. 

Koundeis was in full sewing, anxious and 
dusty games of marbles, with the giris in 
circles aa usual. 

Kut what room was there for peg-top? 
Aud our young friends bad lately invested 
in three new tops, 

‘ But we oan't play here with these giris,"’ 
observed the ungaliant Chariie, 

‘Let's go lo tue park,’ said Teddy Mi!In 
“T'i not. fraid oftheequire, not I! There's 
room there, there is; why shouldn't we 
bave the room?" 

“That'ea what old Joe Carter said the 
other n ght,” aad Jack, “when be turned 
bis doukey into Farmer Lawson's field. 
‘There’s grasa in there, there in; why 
shouldn't my donkey bave the grass?’”’ 

“But the farmer, he didn't like it,’ said 
Charlie; “perhaps the squire won't.” 

©’ Tian't ae if we waated lo eat the grans,’’ 
maid Teddy. “We want room ww play, 
Come along; I'm not afraid.” 

Tnere was a right of way through the 
park, anda public footpath; but the old 
ajulre—be was undoubtedly ratuer a crus- 
ty old squire—inade a great tues i! people 
were found very far froin this tootpata, and 
was especially annoyed if they oame near 
the paling which separated the park from 
his wardens, 

Aud exactly to that paling Jack, Charlie 
and ‘Teddy were vending their steps, 
Nothing iike the ground under that paling 
for peg top, All amootu and slippery, the 
wrasse worn away, and quite bare from 
being under the vig trees, inside the pal- 
ings. 

‘“{ may,” eald Jack, “bere we are, This 
isthe pisce for us. Louk there, though. 
I hope that jan’t anybody belonging to the 
squire,” 

Just beyond wbere they had made their 
circie and begun their gaine were six or 
neven people, very siwartly dreased, sitting 
down under the trees, a white table-cloth 
apread before them, and @ smal! hamper, 
from which had been tasen a variety o! 
good things to eat and drink, 

“No,” sald more Steereping Charlie, 
‘not they. Too smart by half, They’re 
exoursion folk from Lowton,’’ 

For about a quarter ofan hour all went 
well for peg top, the only drawback being 
that Jack and Charlie were slightly un- 
couctortable, and wondered what their 
fathers would may if they saw them, In 
fact, Jack pretty wel! knew what his 
father would del But Toa, bright, merry 
little Ted, he never thought at all, 
“Hulk! bulio! hullo! Who are you, 
wirt’’ 

The boys started, and looked arouud. 
There was the old squire bhimeeif, 
looking furtous @tanding the garden 
side of the paliogs, close to wbere the un- 
fi rtunate @acurs) Diste were seated, 

One fat old yentioman, who seemed to 
teattie Lead of tue party, then answer- 
ed 

“I, ei? My names Smith, sir, Regt- 
nald Sith, at your service, air,” 

“Weil, Mr, Reginald S.nith, you're tres- 
passing, sir, trespassing —do you hear me, 
sir?—ou my ground. He off atonoe! This 
is not common land, sir;’ and tne old 
equire’s wrath waxed hotter and hotter, 
and bis voloe got iouder and louder, and 
bis face redder, 

Then up got a very elegant young gentle- 
man, dressed in the height of fashion, at 
whom our boys stared with highly adimir- 
ing eyes, and taking off his bat in the 
most polite way lo the irate old squire, 
said - 

“We have not the honor of knowing 
your name, but pray dion’t get so excited, 
gir; it's quite dangerous at your time of 
life, allow me to assure you. I’m in the 
medical profession, air.’’ 

This wae the last straw, and the old 


eyuire could hardly express his indigna 
on. 
‘Medical pre fers }ee@d! You're an 


B}) \Seing. 4 set of miser.- 
irsiconiete « ga iot f peaty 
apd paper end broken bottles! My 











men will be out in two minutes t clear it 
al! off.”’ 

Now, alas! came the turn of our boys, 
who had been so interested In watching 
the scene that they bad forgotten to run 
away. 

“Hullo! here are some more of ‘em, 
Neohoolboys! You rascais, I'll make an 
example of you, any way! Come in bere, 
all three of you,’ said the equire, opening 
a vate in the palings. 

In they marched, peg-tops in band, 

“Now,” said the squire, “I’ve spoken of 
this trespassing times out of mind, Now 
ilact. You all deservea good fogging, 
bot 1’ll ieave that to your fathers,’’ 

Jack's rowy ftece turned pale, Charlie 
abivered, but Teddy stood and manfully 
faced the equire, his blue eyes looking him 
through and through. 

Out came the squire’s# pocket-book, 

“Your name, sir?’ he said, pointing to 
Jack, 

“Jack Simpson, air.’ 

At this moment came an interruption—a 
fiying figure dashing across the smooth 
lawn—a boy the schoolboys knew weil by 
sight, often seeing tim ride through the 
village on bis pony; the only child of the 
squire’s dead son, the Léir to ail bis great 
wealth. 

“Grandfather dear, what isit? 1l’ve come 
out for # bit of fun.”’ 

The squire’s face relaxed, ‘These are 
naughty boys, Christopher, who have been 
treepassing.’’ 

Christopher fixed bis eyes on Teddy’s up- 
turned face, 

“Well, Simpson,” said the equire—“‘and 
you, my ket por's son, toc! This will cost 
your fatber something.” 

“Ob, sir!” began poor Jack. 

‘Please sir,’’ said brave little Teddy, 
‘we're very sorry, bul we've no nice place 
to play in, and there’s #0 much room here, 
and our tops are new di 

“Welll you’re an outepoken fellow,’ said 
the squire, his face relaxing more, 

Christopper bere chitued in— 

“Pey-tops are so nice. (Grandfather dear, 
mayn’t they have a playgrouud? ‘Give ine 
one for them: that will be tay bit of fun for 
to-day.” 

“Rather an expensive bit!’’ said the 
aquire, 

And ‘Teddy, the valiant, went home sing - 
ing — 

“Who's afraid? not 1, 

From the park we march along, 

Brave and valiant, Loree boys strong, 
On we go, from vietory!’’ 





“Where have you been?” said Bill Siim- 
monds, who met them at tne school gate. 

“Ab! we've got a playground for the 
achool!”’ cried Teddy; what do you think 
of that? Little Master Christopher, he— 
but there, I won't tell, You’il see when 
it comes,” 

“And Ted did it,’’ said Oharlie. “He 
spoke up to the squire like a man,” 

No—not like a man, Charlie—like an 
innocent fearless little boy; and the squire, 
looking at Teddy’s young @ager face, felt 
very pieased with hiin. 

“On, ’twill never come!’’ said Jack, 

But it did. 

The next day Mr. Long was summoned 
to the park, and was shown a piece of land 
near the village, which Curisvopher g-ve 
to Elmsleigh School for ever, to be encias- 
ed saa playground. 

What an opening day they had! Cuhris- 
topher came to #66 Lhem play. 

And the squire never had to complain of 
the boys trespassing again. 

—————— OS 


TED’S HORSE, 





BY MINNIK DOUGLAR, 





in the hall by Fio#s, ‘Ted, and a big 
TU wy horse, 

“1 aay !’’ oried Rex, with a quick fling of 
his books to one side. 

‘‘Mr, James heard that Ted was three 
years old this week, and sent him this 
horse,” said Floss, and ehe drew the horee 
with Ted on itthrough the ball, 

“Fine !’? said Rex with «a jump, “We 
cau bave a good war now !’’ 

“War!” oried Ficss, with «a big stare of 
her bine ey es; “what do you want 4 war 
for?"’ 

“To be made a great nan, Of course,”’ 

“1 don’t see,”’ said Kices, in her slow 
way, “How could «a war or & loy horse 
wake you # great man?" 

“You goose !"’ cried Nox, with a shrug, 

“T'i not a goose, and the horse is ‘Ted s. 
Come on, Tea !”’ 

With thia Pioss took hold of the rope, 
and gave a good pull, 

Rex took the rope from her, and Floss 
went and held Ted on, who said— 

“Leave iny horee; it’s mine!’ 

Now Ted would not have said this if 
Flows bad not tola him to. He was a 
nice child, and would have been glad to 
let Rex or Floss soare the fun with bis 
horse; but he did not know what to do, so 
he said what he thought would please 
Floss, who was 80 kind tw him just now. 
it is strange how kind a new toy makes 
one at times ! 

“Ob, yos!’’ said Rax with a laugh, “the 
horee is yours, Of course, Ted, but Fioss 
made you say #0,’’ 

Fiogs got red with rage. 

“You are not a nice boy, Rex! 1 don't 
like you!’’ F 


I EX came in from school, and was met 


‘*You are not a nice girl, Floss, 1 don’t | 
like you!’’ cried Kex in a bigh tone, wh 
he ibade ar ke fF we’ on 
What isa * a 
* eo Ww " 4 » 
frig it waa “ 
ed h w a : 
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A big bell rang just then for them all to 
go and dine—it was just as well that it did 
ring, for all three were cross, and we do 
not know what sai thing might have come 
next, 

Aa it was, they all atea very good neal, 
and when they were told to go Ww play they 
were quite glad to do so, 

Play meane more things than the word 
can say. It does not do for Fioes to want 
one thing, Rex the next thing, and Ted one 
more than that, 

To play and be at ease you inust all waot 
one thing, or eise be bright and kind, and 
give up what you want,and do what will 
please the two or three more you may 
play with. 

Rex could not do this, and Floss had a 
hard way of her own, though she was a 
nice child. She thought she had to fight 
tor Ted; but Ted would not have fought 
at all if Fioss bad not made him, 

You see, Rex was just a wee bit too 
grand to Floss, and when the horse came 
to Ted, Floss tried to “pay bim off,’’ 

Ob, dear! sucha plight we fall on when 
we try tw “pay off!” 

So Floss took Ted and put his hat on, 
and then she led him down to the door, 
When she had got bim down the steps 
and on the walk in front of the house, 
she came back for the horse, and took it 
down in a very sly way, but Rex heard 
her. 

He ran out by the back door, and just 
as Floss had got near the thick sbrabs 
which lay by the field—ail the time with 
the string of the borse in ber left hand, 
while she led Ted with the right—Rex 
tluw out on them with a shout 

‘Go cft and play,” cried Floss, with a 
tug at the horse, 

“I want to play,’’ said Rex, with that 
kind of smile a boy wears when he wants 
lo tease anyone, 

He came up to Ted, put his band on 
his arm, and a kiss on his cheek. 

“Come on, Ted; I'll show you how 
brave men ride to death!’’ 

“Well,” said Fioss, with much scorn in 
her voice, “that is fine, 1 must say! What 
has Ted to do with the way brave men 
ride to death? You don’t wanttogo, dear, 
do you?” 

Ted did want to go, and he gave bis 
siwall legs a kick on the sides of his 
horse, 

Rex caught the rope, ana, I must tell 
you, Floss took hold of the tail of the 
horse! ex put all his strength to the 
test, and while Ted rode quite safe, poor 
Floss was thrown on the ground. 

Now this horse had a gtrong tail. Most 
tails would have come out at the first 
pull; but here was Floss on the ground, 
and not even one hair had come out of 
that beast’s tail in ber hand! ° 

“She’s beat! she’s beat!’ cried Ted in a 
gxiad way; ‘‘we’ve done one to death! Go 
on, Rex!’ 

But Kex stood still when they had had 
a run, and thought he would wait for 
Floss to come up, 

She did not come, and he felt sure there 
was no wore fun to be had, #0 he iefi 
Ted to talk to his horse, and went to tue 
road to watch for the post, 

Ted spoke to his new norse in a Kind 
way, gave him new grass to eat, and then 
thought he must want a drink. 

*Oome on, old boy,” said Ted in a soft 
nice way, for bis horse was just jike a 
true horse would be to you. “Come on, 
and 1’li give you a good drink.’’ 

So he led the horee down Ww the streaw, 
and it was a slope all the way. When 
they got to the edge the horse ran 80 fast 
on his wheels that he fell right in! 

Ted said, ‘Whoa!’ 

Kul that was no use. 

[nen he feli in, and his screams came 


“to Rex and Floss, who at this time were 


just at the beight of their cross words in 
the walk in front of the house, 

‘“What was that?’ cried Rex, 

“Ted !" said Floss, 

And they both ran down to the stream, 
where the horse and Ted were stuck tast 
in the mud, 

Such a dear face, all black with mud! 
and # sinall black baud with the horse’s 
rope beld tight! 

Ted, mv sweet dear Ted!” cried F loss, 
while tears ran down her face, 

“Pull me out, Rex—Floas—both of 
you!’ safd the dear wee boy, who could 
not yet know how Ww make peace, and 
yet be did it, 

He and his horse came sate to land, 
aud though the mad was black, Rex and 
Fioss gave a kies to Ted, and they made 
friends. Rex took the borse toclean and 
groom, while Floss saw tbat nurse made 
Ted al! right. Nurse did not like black 
mud, Why should she? 

And on the next day they took out the 
horse, and did not fight once, and ail 
three were there! 


_— — . 
— =|) _— 


TRUE contentment depends not upon 
what we have; atub was iarge enough for 
Diogenes, but a world was too jittie for 
Alexander, 





ea ” 

ALi. competent authorities, prominent 
among them being F. F., Roberts. M.D., 
Professor of Cuemical Medicine at Uaiver- 
sity College Hospital, London, Kng., say 
“Brights disesse bas no marked symptoms 
of it# own, but takes the 8yiuptoms of 
‘her (so-called) diseases.’’ If you cave 


Headache, fickle appetite, failure of eye- 
) "got, (ube casts in urine, gradual loss of 
hes an arc peica S¥“Giling, extreme 
waketl feat S\rossing pervousness, do 
" 8 SyIMptlowws, or uw 

~ Sright'@ disease ra 
f neglected kidney disease. 
jake " aroer a Save ( ire, the on y re Og: 
A Spec Luis disease, 


ne} Mr, Testy 











THE FAY AND THE WATE . 
DROP. _ 


BY L. B. HILL. 


Pissy was oncea fay who jived in 





tiny pool high up on the mountain. 

side. She loved the pool, and she 
loved ali the drops in it, but one was 
her friend beyond all others. 

Neither she nor this water-drop was very 
old, for she bad only been born with the 
heather-flowers which still sprinkled the 
mountain-side. And as for the drop, it bai 
been floating in a cloud high up in the air 
not ane betore, 

But little things like fayaand water drops 
soon become friends. 

When the fay grew tired of chatting to 
the drop, which was her happiest pas. 
time, she would peep over the edge of ner 
pool at the great world beiow. 

First she looked over the yellow moss, 
and then over long stretches of orange 
and scarlet whortieberries encircling great 
gray boulders with their brightness; and 
beyond the whortleberries grew the pine- 
trees and the brown heather; and far, 
far, below stretched the green fields, 
through which ran the shining thread of 
the river. 

Sometimes, instead of looking down. 
wards, the fay gazed across tne valley tw 
the mountain-wall beyond—dark and jiyh 
mountains, over which the coid winds 
whistied and the mists drifted. 

One evening, when the sun was fast 
sinking bebind the ® above the fay’s 
pool, a great purple clédud came over ihe 
mountains beyond the valley. 

Asthe cloud drifted onwards the rain 
fell lixe a veil across their colitis, and the 
sun shone on the veil. 

The water-drop was giad when it saw the 
rain coming, for it wanted the pool to over- 
flow and let it away to see the world; so it 
cried— 

‘‘Hurrah, fay! Rain is coming, fay, and 
we shall soon set out on our travels!” 

But the fay said, ‘‘Hush! Look there.’’ 

For a wonderful arch, such as the tay 
bad never seen, spanned the mountains— 
a rainbow arch, sbifting and trembling as 
the rain ricky swiftly on. 

“Oh, how happy I am!” said the fay, as 
she watched the gloriouscolor. ‘4 wonder 
if 1 could be happier?’’ 

Then the sun dip and the arch van- 
ished; but before the sun was quite lost 
behind the hill, a tiny sunbeam sped down 
to the fay and whispered in her ear— 

“You, little fay, you will be much hap- 
pier than this some day; you will be so 
happy that you will be lost in happiness,’’ 

nen the great cloud rolled on, and all 
the sky grew gray. The rain fell fast all 
the night, and the pool grew bigger and 
bigger, till at last it began to overtiow. 

And wheu tne light came and the water- 
drop found the overflow, it danced for 
pleasure. 

“Oul wake up, fay! Here’a a way out of 
the pool. Hurrah! let us go, let us go!”’ 

So the fay and the water-drop roiled 
away together down over the moss and the 
little pebbles, 

Many other drops went with them, and 
each as it went sang for joy, and the fay 
sang with them, and their voices made the 
prettiest little gurgling sound in the world, 

So down they went, and met still more 
drops, till at last the trickle grew Ww a lit- 
tle stream, and there were many more 
voices to sing the song, ‘Flowing down, 
flowing down.” 

Gargle, gurgle: splash, splash; down 
they went. And still the fay sang, as she 
had sung in the pool, ‘How happy | am! 
1 wonder if I could be happier?” 

So at last the little stream tumbled into 
a rushing torre.t that was foaming and 
leaping down to the valley tar below. 

And the drops in the littie stream min- 
gled their voices with those of ail the 
drops in the great rushing torrent, and the 
song they sang was the most beautiful 
of ail the songs in the mountain world— 
the harmonies of falling foaming water. 

Dowr and down they went; now swirl- 
ing round some boulder, now sliding 
swiftly over smooth sioping rocks, now 
being dashed into white spray, and again 
gathered together in dark pools that 
seemed motioniess but for the silent ed- 
dies in their depths, 

Down and down they went, and louder 
and deeper grew the song of the stream, 
tiil at last the fay heard in the distance the 
great voice of the waterfall. 

She did not know what this sound was, 
mingling and yet rising over the sung of 
the stream, but ite music made her ceasé 
her Own song. 

And as sue listened the music grew 
louder and clearer, and the almost forgot- 
ten words of the sunbeam came into her 
mind—“Lost in happiness.” 

The next moment the stream dashed on 
a crag that barred its way, and the water 
was dashed into foam and spray, and wild 
leaping and happiness, such as only 4 
mountain torrent can understand. 

Could tne fay know what the great rush 
and fall of water meant? The water. drop 
knew, and it sang every moment more jJoy- 
fully as it hurried with its friends across 
the pool below the fall away down te 
gien to the distant lake. But the fay ws 
lost in happiness, and so how should she 
know ? 

>_> 7 

DIFFICULT TO REALIz8 I1T.—Mre. Testy, 
looking up from the paper: ‘Isn't tv's 
strange? A certain gentieman after 4 
| of illness was absoiutely unable to remen 

ber his wife, and did not believe she v™ 

the one he married, 
“Well, I dunno, it's prs 
hard work sometimes for a man W ree 
that his wife ia the same woman De 
went crazy over,”’ 
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THE ABBESS NAPS. 





BY G. B, STUART. 
A knight rode past the convent wall ; 
On something bidd'n a sunbeam shown . 
He prayed for rest in bower and stall, 
The careful Abbess—noting all— 
Treated bim well—and he rode on. 


A dove perched on the convent wall, 

And something showed beneath ber wing ; 
She preened and cooed with plaintive cal! ; 
he careful Abbess—noting all— 

Stroked, and let Oy the gentile thing. 


A rose dropped oer the convent wall, 
With something curled abont its heart ; 
It lay a scented, crimson ball; 
rhe careful Abbess—noting all— 
Had softly pulled its leaves apart, 


A Palmer by the convent wall, 
Leaned—while the Abbess slept at noon ; 
The novice, setting plates in hall, 
Keached him a pitcher—that was all— 
He blessed the maid and passed full soon. 


Ah, steep and high the convent wall, 
Yet something slips thro’ lock and chain ; 
The maid bas fied beyond recall— 
May Saints forgive her grievous fali— 
Nor let the Abbess nap again! 
ee 


ABOUT WRITING. 





The art of writing has an origin and his- 
tory ot which the nature and antiquity is 
little suspected by the majority of those 
whose pens glide so rapidly over their pa- 
per. 

For every primitive examples of graphic 
representation we must go back to times 
which lie outside the range of exact chrono- 
logy, to a period of which one author says 
that it was ‘‘more remote than the inven- 
tion of pottery or spinning—prior even to 
the taming of any domestic animal, or the 
cultivation of cereals; earlier, so far as we 
know, than the construction of any kind of 
human habitation.’’ 

These Cave or Paleolithic men, as they 
are called, were no mean proficients in the 
art of pictorial representation. 

It is true, they knew nothing of pens, for 
their only graphic instrument was a rude 
tool of flint; nor of paper, for they scratch 
ed their designs either on the surface of 
eome kindly rock, or on the horns and 
tusks of animals which they hunted tor 
tood; nevertheless, their efforts are mark- 
ed by spirit, and betoken no little artistic 
skill. 

Their designs consisted, as we should 
naturally expect, of scenes from their daily 
lite—such, for example, as the chase of 
those now extinct animals whose contem- 
poraries they were. 

at, interesting as these relics are, they 
were at the most individual attempts, and 
led to no further developments; they are, 
however, noteworthy, asthey contain the 
earliest indications of a system afterwards 
more fully developed by the civilized 
nations of antiquity, and which has passed 
through various changes and stages, till it 
has finally culminated in the art of writing 
as we have in the present day. 

To‘‘write’’ implies the possession of alpha- 
betic characters; we must pause, therefore, 
& moment to inquire the source of those 
twenty-six letters, the formation ot which 
with pen or pencil in a given sequence we 
call ‘‘writing.’’ 

Now what was the source of our alpha- 
bet? On this question much has been said 
at various times. 

A Rabbinical tradition states tnat letters 
or writing were one of the ten simultan- 
eous creations by Almighty God at the be- 
ginning of the world. 

The ancient classical authors held that a 
knowledge of letters originated with the 
Ptcenicians, and that by them they were 
introduced into Greece. 

This was the opinion for a long time 
generally accepted; but modern research, 
based on the testimony of the letters the.n- 
selves, has conclusively shown that this 
cannot have been the whole truth, and that 
the origin of our system of letters, with the 
consequent introduction of the art of writ- 
ing, can be traced back to a source infinite: 
ly earlier than the days when the Pheni- 
Cians were the master-merchants of the 
world. 

This source is none other than the ancient 
hieroglyphic system of Egypt. 

This discovery is due to the labors of a 
celebrated French scholar and though when 
Originally given by him to the world it met 
with no little opposition, yet is now almost 
universally accepted by those competent to 
judge as the only correct solution of a much- 
debated question 





To trace the various stages of the process 
whereby the letters which we use sv readily 
have been evolved from the venerable 
Egyptian hieroglyphis would be a task far 
beyond our present limits, and having 
briefly indicated the source of our modern 
Writing we may now proceed to describe 
the ancient system of picture writing, which 
was the precursor of our modern art. 

We find, then, four principal systems ot 
pictare writing—viz , the Egyptian, the 
Assyrian, the Chinese, and the Hittite. 

The space at our disposal will :ot permit 
us to speak of the three latter, and we muat 
co fiae our remarks to that system which, 
as it is the oldest, so it is the most interest- 
ing system—namely, the Egyptian. 

The hieroglyphic characiers from some o! 
which our modern letters are lineally des- 
cended may be described as a series of sigue, 
not joned by any ligatures, but separate 
and distinct from each other. 

They were little pictures of men, animale, 
and birdsin various positions; flowers, regal 
emblems, reptiles, fishes, insects, vases, 
tools, and many sigus that were wholly con- 
ventional. 

These were arranged in symmetrical] 
order—sometimes in vertical columns, some- 
times in hor zontal! lines—and are always 
read from the side towards which the 
characte s look. 

Beaiiog in mind the facility and speed 
with which we form our letters, we may 
smile at the cumbrous system thus repre- 
sented; but even to-day the system of 
picture writing among ourselves has not 
wholly taded out. 

To take one example: in the hieroglypbs 
a constanly recurring symbol is the ‘‘red 
crown’’ of Egypt; and the use of the crown 
abroad on legal and other documents is 
familar to all, and other instances might be 
quoted. 

In contrast to modern articles, we now 
pass onto describe the materials used in 
the ancient writing of Egypt. The most 
fastidious taste can to-day find itself suited 
in the variety of papere—thick or thin, 
smovcth or rough, colored or plain—that are 
oftered for sale; but the Egyptian scribe was 
limited in the materials at his disposal. 
Sometimes he wrote on leather, or on 
pieces of prepared wood, or on linen on 
which layer of plaster had been spread. 
The usual medium, however, was the pith 
ot a reed, the papyrus (trom which is deri- 
ved our modern word ‘‘paper’’), and which 
grew in the flat marshy land of the Delta. 
The process of making this reed-paper is 
thus described: 

‘The mode of making the paper was by 
cutting the pith into thin slices tn the direct- 
ion of its 'ength, which having been laid on 
a large slab or table, received upon them 
similar layers at right angles, ané the two 
sets having been glued together, and kept 
under pressure for a proper time, formed & 
sheet.”’ 

Ror an inkstarnd he used a slab either of 
wood, ivory, porcelain, or alabaster, in one 
end oft which were two or more wells to 


contain the writing fluid. 
rr << - _ 


— trains of Bold. 


Bad taste is a species of bad morals. 

As he thinketh in his heart, 80 ia he. 

A mind content both crown and king 
dom is. 

That is true plenty, not to havs, but not 
to want riches. 

It you should escape the censure of others, 
hope not to escape your own, 

The cruelty of the effeminate is more 
dreadful than that of the hardy, 

We do that in our zeal our calmer mo- 
ments would be sfraid to auswer. 

We grow wise as we grow older, but it 
is by forgetting what we thought we knew, 

Cautiously avoid talking of the domestic 
affaire either of yourself or of other people. 

Gratitude is ‘a duty which ought to be 


paid, but which none have a right lo expect, 


Man is a thinking being, whether he will 
or not; all he can dois toturn his thoughts the best 
way. 

Happiness of your life depends upon the 
quality of your thoughts; therefore guard accord 
ingly. 

We oftener say things because we can 
say them wel! than because they are sound and rea- 
sonable. 

From David learn to give thanks in 
everything. Every furrow in the book of ’sealme is 
sown with seeds of thankegiving. 

If thy words be too luxuriant, confine 

fin thee: he a hinks be ‘ 


1e™ est they conunr 


av speak ¢ sgh may easily speak , A 
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Femininities. 
A great dea! of alleged goldea hair is 


Without content, we shali find 


as dificult to please others as ourselves, 


Bovaniat: ‘‘This, Misa Harlem, is the to 
bacco plant.'* Miss Harlem: ‘* How tnoteresting! 
And when does it begin to bear cigarettes ¥'' 


Butions are an odd parasol decoration 
Small, slik-covered Discs ones are set thiekly over 
half the surface of some of the fue Diack allk epeci- 
mens, 


Sideboard cover and doylies have clus 
ters of vexelables or cups and saucers In Japanese 
designs, which are very eflective when worked ina 
cvlors, 


A smart girl. 
‘My daughter sald you wished to see me,’' 
fled youth 
to see ine,’ 


Elder sister: “Oa, you fancy youselt 
very wise, I daresay; but Leould give you «a wrinkle 
or two.’ Younger sleter: ‘*‘ No doubt—and never 
mias them)'’ 


In Lower Brittany on the birth of a 
child neighboring women at once take It in charge, 
wash it, crack its juinte and rap its head with olf to 
‘solider Ils cranium bones,"' 


Always keep carbolic acid convenient 
foruse, Itis one of the best disinfectants and in- 
sect destroyers thatcan be used, A small quantity 
need only be appiled at a time, 


During the last 25 years Queen Victoria 
has captured 447 agricultural prizes with stock from 
her Wiludsor larms, She takes great interest iu cat- 
tle shows, andis a good Judge of Shorthoras and 
Jereeys, 

‘A wealthy man was ruined by new 
wheat,’’ read Mrs. Talkene, ‘* This te sad," she 
commented, ‘‘but thousands of wealthy men are 
ruloed by old rye and the papers don’t say any- 
thing about tt,"' 

*Clara,’’ be whispered, ardently, ‘‘do 
you think you could bring yourself to warry me?" 


it almost 


Expectant old gentleman: 
M yeti- 
“She did? Why, she told me you wished 


‘*'No, George,’’ she answered, with a sad iittle 
smile. ‘“‘Leouldn't very well bring mysell; I'm so 
timid, You might bring me though, George,’ 


Momie cloth is used extensively tor table 
wear, Onoeachend of @ tray cover is stamped an 
odd-shaped knife and fork, beld together by a de- 
sign (ike atwist of ribbon, on the floating ende of 
which are the words; ‘*We eat lo live,*’ and *'leace 
and plenty.’’ 


A neat device for the setting of tables 
for small parties ls to have the table round, with a 
low basket of Mowers in the centre and decoration of 
smilax resching oul lo the edge ta each direction, 
Ike spukesof a wheel, Kach guest bas the space 
between the outer ends of two of the spokes, 


They were ttanding betore the book 
shelves whereon stood a set of Byron bound tn fall 
red morocco, and the poems of Shetley bound in or- 
dinary calf. ‘‘Which do you prefer, Miss Mulliga- 
tawny, the works of Kyron or Shelley?'? ‘Oh, 
byron, by all means, Hed always wae my favorite 
color.*? 


() 1een Victoria is to be the recipient of a 
rather curious present, which Is to come from San 
Francisco, There ls nothing very poetic about the 
offering, It belug a horseshoe, but Ila novelty la sup- 
posed Lo restin the clroumataace of Ite manufacture, 
The sender of the shoe is also the maker, and laa 
little girl named Annie Kole, aged 1) years, 


The gir) of the period 18 respousible for 


the dude, This cuoaciusion may Alapuled, 
for \t cannot be denied thatlf the girl of the 


nol be 
period 


were to tasiet upon something eller than nall 
talk, were lo discountenauce the cigarette school of 
philosophy, the dude would no longer exist, for the 
justinet of self-preservation would lead him to kill 
himeecif of, 


Toey were both New Yorkers, and the 
one pald to the other: ‘*Boston is nol the largest elty 
tn this blessed country, Vutlt tas ite full proportion 
of naughtiness, Leail it 
fu ite way.’* To whieh the 
bockers replied: ‘*T don’t know 
or not, but, Judging by the woinen I've seen, It Can 
certainly be called a city of the piain,’* 

At fashionable luncheons uow for ladies 
exgnog orsome similar beverage is served tn the 
skin of an orange, The pulp ead julce are scooped 
outthrough an opening made io the top of the 


a pertect little (somorrah 
of Knulicker- 
thitie a (somerrab 


leacen dant 


frult, the mixed drink Is poured in, aud the opening 
closed by the replacing of the plece of akin cut out 
Phen itis tled with aribbon, Lhe beverage ls drunk 


which, thed 


4 orange. 


by means of lwo straws, vogelher with @ 


vit of ribvon, vo wilh eas 


A New York woman's operatives’ union 
is trying to bring Legiealature of that 
State a Dill providing that employers of workting- 
women shall not require thelr eroployes to work in 
rooms which are 60 poorly ventilated as lo endanger 
the bealth of the vecupants, DILL also demande 
that decent sanitary arrangements be provided, and 


before the 


The 


that workliog«iria be allowed lo@lt down when not 
engaged tu Gcecupations which make standing ue- 
cessary. 


The minister of a parish in Scotland was 
called eome tiie ago to effect a reconeliiation be- 
tween a fisherman of acertain village and his wife, 
After using all the argumentetn his power to cen- 
vinee the offending husband thatit was onmanly in 
him, to say the least of it, to etrike Polly with bis 
fist, the minister concluded. ‘‘idavid, you kaow that 
the wife ia the weaker vessel, and you should have 
pity onher.’’ ‘“*Weil, then,’* said Jlevid, eulmily, 
*"f she's the weaker Vessel he should carry the leas 
sali,’ 


A Boston woman remarked the other 


day in a conversation wt hturned upo the peen 
larities of an ac juaintar ‘Well, yon see, the 
trouble @with Fr unice is that he's got the fourth 
eu peramen *'] have eard, one of her hear- 
ers remaraed, ‘tof the fourth dimension, but wever 
heard of the fourth temperament What ie itr’ 
‘*| was instructed by & Wise worms was the emii- 
nv reply, ““theatthere are four emperaments the 
«rr 4, | \ o «e*plvuseeud the worrylia. 

“ } y a worryiag, « 

‘ Epis - . " “ 





FRasculinities. 
o vernor Biggs, of Delaware, 


Poverty is not a sin, but it is twice as 
bad ta the opinion of the world, 


it is right to be contented with what we 


bave, bat mever with what we are. 


Some men never like to be alone. Be 
cause a man le judged by his company, you know, 


Jovetousness, like jeslousy, when it has 
once taken root, never leaves a man but with his 
life. 


It is mighty curious how big some sins 
look until afters man has committed them him- 
eclf 


Ile who receives a good turn should 


never forget it; he who does one should never re- 
member it, 


The children of the fellow who gets our 
best girl are a great deal ugiter than they would have 
been if 


It there were ten chairs in the room and 
one freshly painted it would be the fate of a man to 
siton that chair. 


James H. Hall, a machinist in Cincin- 
nati, @ yeare old, has broken the record and mar- 
ried his mother. tn-law, 


At a Kansas wedding the groom charged 
the guests 30 cents for supper, and sold them pop- 
corn at > cents s package, 

There is a time in every man's life when 
he thinks there Is nothing sweeter under the sun 
than somebody's danghter, 


A dainty requisite for the smoking-room 
je a miniature street lamp of silver supplied with all 
the necessary allachments. 


Gilkooly: ‘Capital is the child of labor.’’ 


De Smith: *'Yes, buts! notice the parent is often 
ashamed to assoriate with the offspring. '' 


An appropriate ornamentation for an 
angler’s watch conststs of tworuby fishing rods 
crossed above a ball-box set with dlamonds 


The most attentive man to business we 
ever knew was he who wrote on hisshop door: 'tione 
to bury my wife; return in half an hour," 


Albany, Gs, has a 122 year-old darky 
who says he used to see George Washington often. 
and ‘‘hist my bat and say ‘howdy’ to him.’ 


A lawn tennis net of gold, on which 
resteaa rarquet of the same material, and a pearl 
representiug the ball, lea very artistic scarfpin, 


“My idea of a moral hero,”’ said 
Whackby, ‘‘lea man who speakea what he thinke,’’ 
**No,’* sald Coaler, *‘1t's the man who speaks what 
you think,’ 


There are many ways of acquiring ce 
lebrity. Youjcan paint a picture, write a poem, 
save several hundred people from a watery grave, 
or eat >) (ried eggs at one meal. 


When a man conveys to you in a loud 
tone of voice, and the language of slang, profanity, 
and bad grammar the information that he lea gentie- 
nap, tle a waste of time to doubt him, 


There is a bright bit of humor in the 
telegram reeelved ata golden wedding lately froma 
former pastor, now a iniesionary among the Mor- 
mons, ‘itis le bettertolive with one wife / years 
than with »O wives one year,’’ 


Popstar: “I was just conversing with a 
ventioman whose name ldo not snow, Perhaps you 
can tell me, Mra. Lopetar ?*' Mre, Lopstar: ‘'l am 
inclined to think it was my husband, Oh, by the 
way, what washe talking aboutr’’ ‘Well, about 
himeeif, chiefly.’ ‘th! yea; that was OCharile, sure 
enough,’* 


‘‘What’s the trouble with you?’ asked 


owns 


the dortor. ‘‘Insomnia.’’ replied the patient. 
‘Can't sleep, eh v7’? “*Not four hours a nieht.'* 
‘bh ver tried anything 7'' ‘fried everything, all no 


good.’ “*Kvertry trying to keep awake?'’ latient 
sees hope tor himeelf in an experiment that never 


was known lo fall, 


A broom manufacturing concern in 
Duluth, In settling a strike, reinstated all Ite married 
employes and gave votice that all single menin ite 
employ would be discharged alter a certatn date un- 
less tn the meantime they became benedicte This 
Isa revelation of the striking reiation the broom 
stick bears lo matrimony 


A student in a certain university, who 
was fined Ove dollarea for disturbing his clase, 
the greater part of itio pennies, abouta quarter of 
ao hour belong cecupled in counting over the amount, 
This singular mode of ‘‘serving out'’ the professor 
who inflicted the fine wae carried out amidet the 
laughter of the class, by whom the amount bad been 
subseribed, 


Pinoy Poole, chalking his cue: “Did yer 


wet that place in the down town store, Aily ’'’ Ally 
Kounder: “'Naw.’’ Vinny Poole “What's the 
matter?’ Ididutt yer have references’ ’ Ally 
Kounder: “'l bad oloe ot Cem frdém places I've 


worked atin the last two years, ‘nH’ the old bioke 
warn't satisfied. He wouldn't be satiefiet 
nothin’, be wouldn't, Bust 'em, Pinny.’' 


“Why, of course, I didn’t thank him ”’ 
salda young lady tnaetreet car to a companion when 
agentieman arose and gave a seat. “ie don't ex 
pectiteliiber. You see, a gentleman hnowsa lady's 
thankful If he gives het a seat, and then @ marher 
doesn tgetachance lotry and ecrape an acyuaint- 


with 


ance. Wecan't be eapected to Lali lo a man be- 
cause he dowsathing lke that. Of course, a geuti« 
man knows tt. [id you ever see & person whe 
wasn't thaakful to wet aseatin acrowde! car / 

Women book agents who know their 
business tave aclever arrangement for concealing 
In thelr skirts thetr sample book and a ther trace 
of their istness Their emirt is elit at ome eiite 
though fore huge pocket, bot Instead of a pork 
attached to the ekirt, which we 1 Inevitably 
oa' ofr pull the etirt down when loaded with a heavy 
book, there lea sortof bag Lung beneat 
from a strap thet passers Over the shor ler a 
large DOOR slipped through the slit in © ekir 
Une bag leaves oo outward trace and w 
pie mente Lhese concealed & ag 
a * aim o a wri r wal e 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODIOCALA, 


The trontiapiece in The English Jllustra- 
ted Magazine tor May isa very striking 
* Study of a Head,” oe from a draw- 
ing by James Lamb, R.A. As a work of 
art itis of very high merit. The o ing 
part of ome - 1 W. Olark Kassell, enti- 
tied “Jenny Harlowe,” is of remarkabie 
interest. The second instalment of Arthur 
Paterson's story, “The Better Man,” fulfils 
the promine of the first, and three chapters 
of Marion Crawford's “Sant’ Llario’”’ are 
xiven. There aretwo interesting descrip- 
tive articles, beautifully illustrated: “A 
Veep into the Coal Country,” by G. Blake 
Walker, and a sketen of Abingdon, on the 
Thames, A unique feature of this number 
ina poem by Kate Carter, with seven 
of characteristic illustrations - e is 
Wain, entitied “A Cat without a 1.” H. 
D. Traili’s “Et Owtera” department ts fresh 
and bright as usual, 


The complete novel tn the June number 
of Lippincott s Magazine ta by Gen. Lioyd 
Kryow, aud is @ulutied “A Dream of Con- 
quest.’ In idea it is something similar to 
toe famous ‘Hattie of Dorking.” The 
‘ Keoollections of George W. Childs” will 
be road with interest, Judge Albion W, 
‘Tourgee contributes anotuer of bis interest. 
ing series of stories, which have ap 
under the head of “With Gauge and Swal- 
low.’’ The present instaliment is called 
“A Legal linpressionia,’”’ ‘Fitz-Greene 
Halleck'’ is the subject of one of RK, H. 
S.oddard's characteristic critical sketches. 
Ovber articles in the number are ‘Social 
life Underthe Directory,’ by Annie H. 
Wharon; ‘Who Was She?’ a story, by 
Madeline Vinton Dahigren; “A Silent 
Minority,’ vy Julia K. Wetherill, and 
pootry by Klia Wheeler Wilcox, Marrison 
S Morris, Charlies L. Hildreth, and Olar- 
ence Ladd Davis, The various depart- 
ments are well suppiied with crisp and 
entertaining reading. 


Among the leading articles of the June 
number of the /'upular Science Monthly are 
two in continusuou of kbe discussion On 
‘“Agnosticiamn,’’ One is a long rejoinder by 
Prot, Huxley; the second, “Cowardly Ag- 
nosticiam,’’ by W. H. Mallock, Dr. An. 
drew 1). White, in bia account of ' Diabol. 
in and Hyasterta,’’ records the later stages 
of; the waning belief in possession of the 
devil. Other papers are, “Glaciers on the 
Pacific Coast,” (illustrated) by Prof. G. 
bh rederick Wright; “Toad Stoolea and Mush- 
rooms," by Prof. T, WH. McBride; “The Pro- 
duetion of Beet Suogar,’’ by A. H. Almy; 
“Pabulous Astronomy,” by Prof, S.C, Hou- 
y au; “le Coristian Sctence a Crezs?’’ by 
Josnua KF, Batly: “Mischiet-Makera in 
Mik,’ ©The Animal World of Well 
Waters,” and ‘Tne Cotnook Languarge.”’ 
Tue subject of the portrait and sketoh thin 
inonth is Prof. William G, Suwmer, of 
Yale. “Christian Sctence,”’ is denounced 
editorially, and another editorial discus es 
Dr, Abbott's position on the “Devil 
Yosory.’’ The other departinents present 
thoir usual variety. D. Appleton & Co,, 
publishers, New York, 
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NUPKRSTITION OF NHOkS,—It1s sald that 
if oi shoes are Durued, snakes will squirm 
away fromthe piace, wile to keep oid 
shoes, that are past wearing, about the 
piace will surely bring good luck. 

Among negroes in the South, the “old 
aunties’ say that burned shoe soles and 
feathers are good to cure a oold in the head 
and parched shoes and hog hoots is a good 
mixture for cougha. 

It is sald that old maids believe that 
when their shoes come untied, and keep 
coming untied, it Is true their sweethearts 
are talking and thinking about them. 

The sweetheart, when on the way to see 
his lady love, should stub bis right toe he 
will surely be welcome, but if he stubs his 
left he may know that he is not wanted. 

When a pair of new shoes are brought 
bome, never place them ona avelf higner 
than your head tf you would bave good 
luck while wearing them, and never 
biacken them before you have had both 
suoOe8 on else you may mect with an acoi. 
dent, and perhaps sudden death. So say 
the old Irish women who have made a 
study of these matters. 

if a Scotch lassie belleves that should 
rhe by accident drop hor new shoes before 
they bave been worn, they will surely lead 
her into trouble, 

The German mother says that should she 
lowe the heel of her shoe, one of her cnil- 
dren will die before the year is out; while 
should a French Jady meet with such an 
accident to her high beeled slippers, disap- 
polntment tn love is sure to follow, 

Taste in the selection of foot gear is sald 
to indicate the character. Should a young 
man be care!ess of hisshoe laces 'tis said 
that he will be as negiectiul of his wite, but 
ip case he laces his shoes very tight he will 
be attentive but very stingy towards her, 

Should you meet a person whose shoes 
are ‘‘wornon the toe’? you may pat bim 
down as a certainty thathe “spends as he 
goes," and on the same authority it is said 
toat the girl that has her shoes “worn on 
tne side’' is surely fated to bea “rich man’s 

bride.’’ 


— aS 


WHILE SUFFERING FROM a SBYERE 
Cov, 1 became 80 boaree Laat it was with 
great difficulty 1 could speak #0 as to be 
und erseto «1. ‘hile in this condition, Dr. 
Jayne’s Expectorant not only gave me im- 
mediate reiief, but in three or four days 

mpletely removed the Hoarseness and 
cured ny Cold,.—Kev KB. F., Heppen, 


perly amden, N 





APT ILLUSTRATIONS, 


‘Sitting on the fence” is rather a happy 
way to express the position of politicians 
who are ready to go back or forward, to 
jump down on this side or that, as circum- 
stances gost. 

“A echoes to enable the wealthy to spend 
several hundred dollars for diamonds and 
dresses in order to raise a few dollars for 
the poor,”’ is not a very bad hit at a charity 
ball, 

A comedy has been wittily likened to a 
Cigar. If it’s good, every one wants a box; 
if it’s bad, no amount of puffing will make 
it draw. 

A youngster who saw a steamer for the 
first time, exclaimed: ‘‘Look! There’s a 
rallway-engine having @ bath!’’ 

A locomotive bas been called a profes. 
sional place-hunter. 

A achool-girl defined a bustle as a ‘hol- 
low mockery;”’ and a boy described a iaw 
sult as the things a policeman wears, 

A little girl was heard to aay to her fav- 
orite doli: "You know, dollie, if you first 
cry and then you #mile, a rainbow will 
come on your face,” 

Children heave often a happy knack of 
making apt illustrations, A boy on being 
asked to describe a kitten, said: ‘A kitten 
is remarkable for rushing lixe mad at 
nothing whatever, and stopping suddenly 
before ft gets there,’’ 

The usetul articie, the neeile, has been 
cailed a rent-oollector, 

“Tue edge of night” is a proverbial 
ope for just before dark; and an adder 
aa polite eupbemism for one who enlarges 
upon the truth. 

Lies, we are told, are falsehoods that have 
been found out; gossip means putting two 
and two together and making five out of 
them. 

Curious was the eulogy of a pvetical 
lover, who, writing to his sweetheart and 
expatiating upon bis affection for her, de- 
acribed his heart as being rolied out flat 
like # pancake and foided round hers, 

in the fashionable vocabulary, the bride 
may be deacribed as a peg on which finery 
ofail kinds is ‘hung; the bridegroom, a 
sober, Diack object following the bride, of 
no account in particular, yet without whom 
there would be no fuss, and the fun could 
not go on, 

Matrimony bas many smiles. To the 
Physician it may appear like an inverted 
fever, which ine with warmth and ends 
with # chill; to the chemist, a siinple affin- 
ity; the druggist, a cooling powder; the 
lawyer, a legal contract; the merchant, a 
speculation, as often unlucky as not; the 
poet, @ romance which passes through sev- 
eral editions; the actor, a tragi-comedy 
which is always applauded by the public; 
the musician, a concert in which love plays 
the lute, the neighbors the trumpet, and 
the husband the solo cornet; and finally, 
to the soldier, matrimony will be a cain- 
paign which sometimes extends to a seven 
years’, sud sometimes to a thirty years’ 
War. 

What fe an apt Illustration of a secret? 
Anything that bas been made known to 
every bouy in a whisper, 

And what is experience? A poor little 
hut constructed from the ruins of the palace 
of gold and marble called our i!\usionas, 

A not unbappy illustration of the height 
of impudence ia the caliing upot one doctor 
Ww learn tue address of another, 

The ridiculous is memory’s most adhes- 
ive plaster, and nonsense was well detined 
when someone said: “Sir, it is nonsense to 
bolt a door with a builed carrot,” 

The same authority, speaking of a quar- 
reisome fellow, said: “If he had two ideas 
in his head they would fall out with each 
otber,”’ 

A bore is thus summed up in rbyme: 
“Do you ask me what a bore is? 1 wili 
teil you who ie such; tis the one who 
knows too little, ‘tis the one who knows too 
m: ch,”’ 

A bigot ia a man who doesn’t believe in 
allowing other dogs to wag their own tails 
in their own particular way. 

A genius was pithily described by an old 
lauy of great experience, a boarding- 
bouse keeper—'‘as a man who knows more 
than he can find out, spiile ‘vitties’ on his 
clothes, and doesn’t pay his board regalar- 

’ 

Voltaire describes a physician as an un- 
fortunate gentieman expected eve.y day to 
sek ay a uiiracie, namely, to reconcile 
16alth with intemperance, 

An rlishinan’s idea of a rich man is one 
who bites off more than he can chew, and 
a poor an chews more than he can bite 
oft. 

Advertisements are often very amusing 
in their attempts to illustrate aptly the art 
of puffing. 

For example a vendor of a new tobacco 
thua descr. bes it: ‘It is like your first love 
—tresh, genial and rapturous, Like tha', 
it fills up all the cravings of your soul,’’ 
Toe sutbor of that advertisement would no 
doubt agree with the statement, that the 
man who does not advertise liberally has 
been very appropriately compared to a 
man who bas a lantern but who is too 
stingy to buy a candie, 

A inan who is neither a free-trader nor a 
protectionist thus illustrates bis charitable 
feeliugs towards his neighbor: “I should 
like to have a bole in my fence big enough 
to let my hens get into my neighbor Jones’ 
garden, but too small to allow neighbor 
Jones’ hens to get into my garden,”’ 

> OO 


WARNER'S Safe Cure removes defective 
vision or aight. Why? Secause it gets rid 
of the poisonous kidney acid circulating in 
the blood. Impaired vision is caused by ad- 
vanced kidney disease, another name for 


Bright’s disease, which “has no symptoms | 


of iw own.” Warner’s Safe Cure rem 
the cause, when norinal vision returns 








ves i 


ABOUT HEAD-DRESGSING. 


ROM the crown of the head to the sole 
of the foot, tre attirement of the bu- 
men fratoe bas undergone, at any rate 

«.nongst European nations, an almost cease- 
leas round of variation, probably in no case 
wore so than In the matter of that pertain- 
ing to the adornment of the head, 

As regards the careful and elaborate 
dresaing of the hair, and the desire to, in 
some form or other, decorate it, that has 
been, and still remains, common alike to 
savage races and to those who have attained 
to the highest known point of civilization, 
for from time immemorial women have 
braided or curled their bair in an infinite 
variety of ways, and decoreted their heada 
wi'h all manner of metal and jewelled or- 
namenta, 

Amongst Eastern nations the veil has 
been almost uniformly ado asa cover- 
ing for the feinale head, and even in com- 
munities where concealment of the face is 
not compuisory, it still, in some form or 
other, retains its eway. 

Amongst early European women the 
voil was generally worn, and traces of the 
fashion remain in the mantilla of the Span- 
isn ladies, and in the short but flowing 
draperies of some of the head-dresses worn 
by man peasants. 

From statues and vases we may gain a 
good general idea of thecoiftare fashionable 
amongst the early Grecian and Roman 
dames, 

Asarule, their hair appears to have been 
closely dressed to the head, either waved or 
plaited; ang however, Variations 
are to be met with in the way of ringlets, 
or extremely long plaita, reaching almost 
to the ground, 

Jewelled and embroidered bands and 
fi'lets, garlands of flowers, corn, or vine- 
leaves, and ornamental feathers adorned 
the heads of these classic ladies; but, al- 
inost without exception, the bead-dress was 
kept low, a fashion, no doubt, consequent 
upon the general use of the veil or mantle 
by the female members of the commubpity; 
for, though bats were worn by Grecian and 
Roman men when traveling, or seated in 
oven theatres, women when abroad con- 
tented themselves with the former, and an 
umbrella, the latter carried in the hand or 
borne aloft by slaves, 

In France and England, closely-braided 
bair, veils, mantles and hoods were the 
prevailing fashion until the Crusading 
epoch, at which period the first traces of a 
taste for a more elevated styleof head-dress 
become apparent in those countries. 

This change in style was no doubt attrib- 
utable to the warrior knights, who, prob- 
abvably, admiring the lofty horns and pen- 
cent veils worn by the Druse women of 
tne Lebanon, introduced them to the 
notice of the ladies of their own country, 
by whom they were eagerly adopted and 
tpeedily exaggerated—ior the single and 
double horns quickly assumed proportions 
of such prodigious magnitude that, during 
the first balf of the fifteenth century, wo- 
ine at a distance looked like moving pil- 
lars, the horns they wore being frequently 
over a yard in height, with, ov either side, 
enormous wings wade of lawn stiffened oy 
wire. 

Though denounced by the clergy and 
ridiculed by the men, these lofty bhead- 
dresses held their own and continued for 
#0 Inany years fashionable, that we are told 
the ceilings of the Oastie of Vincennes were 
raised to accomodate the ladies who re- 
sided there; in many instances doorways 
were widened to enable ladies to 
through them; and architects were compel- 





led, when forming their plans, to‘make un. 
due allowance for door-epace” in order to 
accommodate these female adornments, - 

In med!sval times, when it was quite an 
every-day occurrence for laws to be 
regulating the quality of the material, as 
well asthe fashion and embellishment of 
clothes to be worn by various grades of 
society, it 1s no matter of surprise to find 
that head-dresses shared in these sump- 
tuary laws; and that, as one instances, the 
Mayor of Chester issued, in the thirty-sec. 
ond year of the re of Henry VIII., an 
edict that, to distinguish married trom 
unwarried women, no unmarried woman 
was to be allowed to wear white or ool. 
ored caps, and that no Woman was to wear 
a hat unless when she rode or went abroad 
into the country. 

In the “Lettres Persanes,’’ written in 
1717, in allusion to the towering head-d 
a statement is made to the effect that they 
placed the face of the wearer in the centre 
of ber figure, 

To faci:itate this, the *“Commodes’”’ were 
invented, which consisted of a frame of 
wire covered with silk, upon which the 
whole head-atiire coula be adjusted on a 
bust like those which perruque-makers set 
upon their stands, 

In ibe ‘‘History of Fashion in France,” 
mention is wade of a bead-dress which was 
composed of various ornaments fastened in 
the hair, such as birds, butterfiles, card. 
board Cupids, branches of trees and vege- 
tables, Louis Philippe’s mother wore a 
head-dreas in which every one might ad- 
mire her eldest son in the arms of bis 
nureé, a parrot pecking at a cherry, a lit- 
tle negro, and various designs worked with 
the hair of the Royal Dake. 

At this period the enormous height of the 
head-dresses was such that the wearers 
were either compelled to put their heads 
out of the windows or to kneel upon the 
carriage floor in order to accommodate 
them, ana during the royal progresses of 
Marie Antoinette special attention had to 
be paid to the height of the arches under 
which the carriage she rode in had to pass, 





A MAN once called upon a portrait 
painter and asked him to paint his father, 
“But where is your father?’ asked he of 
the brush. “Oh, he died ten years ago,” 
“Then how can I paint bim ?”’ asked the ar- 
tist. “Why,’’ wasthe reply, ‘‘I have just 
seen your portrait of Muses, Surely, if 
you can paint the portrait of a msn who 
died thousands of years ago, you can more 
easily paint the portrait of my father, who 
has only been dead ten years.’’ Seeing 
the sort of wan with wnom he had to deal, 
the artist undertook the work. When the 
picture was finished, the newly blossomed 
art patron was called in toseeit. He gazed 
at it in silence for some time, his eyes fil- 
ling with tears, and then softly and rever- 
ently said: ‘So that is my father? Au, 
how he has changed !”’ 

rr © 

Wuy?—Tbhe nomenciature of the base 
ball diamond bas no terror for the boys of 
the land, and a 14 pear-old lad who frowns 
and sulks when he bas to learn the definit- 
ions of baif a dozen new words in aspeliing 
lesson will save his coppers and buy a copy 
of the newest base ball manuals, and, with- 
in four bours, not only learn tbe new rules 
by rote, but know the definition of every 
threeor four eyilaodle word in the book. 
Just why tbis is noone kuows, It may be 
due tothe same reason that makes a boy 
sulk when he is asked to carry a hod of coal 
from the ceilar, while afterwards he’l) run 
bis legs off around the bases of a base bal! 


diamond without a murmur, 


PLAY MUSIC 


“a ™ 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either **im the head,’’ as it 1s cailed,'’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 


can play it WITHOUT 
MENTS, 


ANY 


PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a piano or organ, yet if they know 


s0 mnuch as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River,’ for instance—they 
can play lt IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of this @UIDK, THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 


in different keys, 


Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. 


It must be plainly under- 


stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 


of the kind, 


What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 


the balure of a tune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G@, a half-note or a 
quarter-pote, a sharp ora flat, The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what heis shown by it todo, can in a tew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own tastructors, By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touck of the keys, So, after a very little prac- 
tice with the Guide, 1t will be easy to pick ont, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trainec 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 
The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR 8TUDY. A child if it can say ite A, B, C’sand knows s 
tune—say ‘*The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play It, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able to do this, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WE SAY. 


Ite cheapness and useful- 


ness, moreover, would make ita very good present to give a person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas. Almost every home in the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 


than one of the family can play, 
good use of their instruments. 


The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. 


With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 


(Post- 


ace stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words an< music for 100 


popular songs, will be sent with The Guide. 


THE QUIDE 


Address 


MUSIC CO,, 


726 SANSOM ST... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









































THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





Humorous, 


‘TWAS EVER THUS. 








A gallant oyster loved @ sponge, 
in the depths of the dark biue sea, 

And the sponge which the gallant oyster loved 
Was as fair as & sponge could be, 


But the sponge the oyster's love disdained, 
With a manner most cold and curt: 

Yo teel that bis love by a sponge was spurned 
Did the pride of the oyster burt, 


Fate came at last; the sponge caught cold, 
And she died of membr’ous croup, 

While the gallant oyster, who loved the sponge, 
Found he was in the soup! 


—U. N. Noxs, 





A hard case—The turtle’s. 

Joint education—Gy mnastics, 

A dark secret-—A kiss in a tunnel. 

A serious case—A doctor without one. 
Concise advice to organwte—Mind your 


stops. 


Tne watchmaker knows as much about 
spring cleaning as bis wife does, 


How can you cause an inanimate object 
to speak ?—By making a tart reply. 


Christian Scientist: ‘‘Do you believe in 
spirits?’’ Kentuckian; ** Thanks, don't ‘keer ef I 


do,*’ 


It was a woman who saw the first snake, 
but since then the men have attended to that sort of 
thing. 


“The only way to prevint what's past,’’ 
says Mrs, Muldoon, ‘is to puta stop to it before it 
happens,’ 


Somebody asks: ‘‘Why don’t our young 
men come to the front?’? Because the bald-headed 
men get the seats frst. 


Leather from green hides can now be 
iwnade instantageously by electricity, If this thing 
goes OD & man may soon have his boots made by 
lightning. 


Brown: ‘‘Come round next Saturday and 
dine, unless it should rain.’’ Junes: ‘* But suppose 
itshould rain?’’ Brown: ‘* Well, then, come the 
day before,’’ 


About this time of year the family wood 
pile becomes so distasteful to the small boy that he 
thinks seriously of shipping as a pirate—preterring 
the sea to the saw, 


A Nevada miner hurled a brother miner 
down ashaft 100 teet deep because he persisted in 
singing **The Sweet Bye-and-Bye.’’ He will be 
hung bye-and-bye, 


After a teacher in a riding school had 
picked himself up from the tan, be thoughtfully re- 
marked: ‘‘Il fancied [| had improved in horseman- 
suip, but IL find I have fallen off,’’ 


5S >phronia: ‘‘Yes, an agnostic is one that 
neitherafiirms nor denies, as you say. That is to 
say, he doesntafiirm that you Know anything and 
doesn't deny tnat he knows everything.’’ 


A rustic once took his child away from 
school, When asked why he had done so, he said: 
‘I be noscholard myself, but I knows I1'll not have 
my child teached to spell ‘taters’ with a *p.’’’ 


Doctor: ‘‘ What your husband needs, 
madam, isa change of scene.’*’ Mrs, de Temper 
*‘Do you think he should go away for his bealth?’’ 
Docvor: **Well, It doesn’t matter which goes—you or 


he!’ 


Robinson, at the club: ‘*You are getting 
to bea great club man, Brown; I see you here every 
nightnow, Wifeaway?’’ Brown: ‘*‘ No; she in- 
sisted upon it thatI must buy her a piano—and—1 
did,’? 


“The older you grow the more you 
know,’’ saysthe old proverb. Thic is another of 
those fallacious sayings that time exposes, Just 
think how little the old men of to-day know com- 
pared with the young ones! 


Wite, just back trom a concert: ‘Oh! it 
was heavenly! At first there was the greatest chat- 
tering going on, but when Herr Allerman sat down 
at the plano and began w play, everybody was 
Struck absolutely dumb.’’ Husband: ‘**What! you, 


too!"? 


‘Well, well,”” mused the love lorn youth, 
“‘l’minafix, If I marry Mabel people will say 
that | married her for her money; and tt I suddenly 
xive ber up from conscientious motives, people will 
say (hat she jilted me because I am poor, I guess 
1'\l brave opinion and,propose at once.’* 


Customer: ‘“‘I see you are advertising 
full sets of teeth for $8.’ Dentist, cautiousiy: 
‘Y-e-s, sir, Do you live at home?’ Customer: 
“‘No, Lboard.’’ Dentist, with dignity: ‘*You cer- 
tainly cannot expect an $8 set to be of any use ina 
oe sir, My charge to you, sir, will be 


He proposed on the way home from 
church one Sunday evening. She was too young to 
marry and did not want him, but she said ‘‘Yes,’’ 
with the stipulation that he should get her father's 
consent, The young man was happy anti! he dis- 
covered the next day that his adored one’s father had 
been dead several years. 


Photographer, impatiently: ‘‘I thought 
you called yourself a first-class re-toucher?’’ New 
mao: **Yes, sir; that is my profession.’* ‘*Huh! 
This negative of Miss Snubnose, the wealthy young 
society actress, isa fright, a perfect fright, sir!’’ 
“Eb? What's the matter with it??? ‘* Matter? 
Good gracious! Why, it still looks like her.’ 


Before marriage: ‘‘Excuse me, George. 
Did my parasoi burt you?'? ‘Oh, no, dear; it 
would be apleasureif it did.** After marriage: 
*“‘Now, then, do be careful! There was never a wo- 
man under the sun who knew how to carry & para- 
sol without scratching a fellow’s eyes out.’* ‘“‘And 
there never wasa man who knew enough to walk on 

be right side of a woman with a parasol.’’ ‘There 
any right side of a woman with a paraso 








JAPANESE DWELLINGS.—At a recent! 
meeting of the R yal As:atic Society of Ja- | 
pan @ psper was read by a member on the | 
nygiene of Japanese houses, in which he 
combats the idea that dwelling houses in 
that yon te very unhealthy. A Japa- 
nese house is, on the whole, suited to Japa- 
nese life, he contended. 

“The extreme airiness of the structure 

events the charcoal fires doing the in- 

sbitantsanyinjury. ite chief defects can 
be easily remedied. The boarding of the 
fisor can be made more close-fitting; venti- 
tating panels should be used; the ceilings 


coal ee ete eo be bh , and the 
drainage should well ed after. 
A there is distinctly more 


foreigners 

iilness in brick and stone houses in 
the wood or frame on account of 
the Cure qouseatty remaining in the 
walls of brick houses, while it dries 
up almost immediately in the others.” 

he remarkably small infant mortality 
among the Japanese, he maintained, shows 
that their houses are healthy and sulted to 
their modes of lite. 


—_—_ 





A WIDOWER was at the altar for the 
‘ourth time, During the marriage service 
the sound of sobbing came from the rear of 
the family group, and an astonished guest 
ingaired— 

**Who is the woman in tears? Some old 
fiame?”’ 

‘That's cook,” answered one of the chil- 
dren, “Sbe always cries when papa is mar- 


ried,” 
a 7 ee 

A LAUDABLE INQuIRY.—Omaha man-- 
“You naughty boy, Dick, don’t you know 
better than to ask people how much money 
they have? I hope you will excuse the 
ciiid, Mr. Nicefeilow.” 

Mr. Nicefellow—‘“Ot course, of course, 
Tue little fellow didn’t know what he was 
talking about,”’ 

Dick—"‘Yes I did, too, Sis said she 
wished to know, and I wanted to tel! her,’’ 





In an article on a recent Fair, an editor 
of a Georgia paper says a brother editor 
took a valuable premium, but an unkind 
policeman made him put it right back 
where he took it from. 

——>—_—_—__—__—_- 


THINGS DOCTORS DO NOT KNOW 





rheir Ignorance Allustrated in the 
Robinson Poisoning Cases. 





There was acommotion among the doc- 
tors at recent ~~ of the Massachu- 
setts Medico-Legal Soc , when it was 
foand that riers for secular newspa- 
pers were ing notes, Papers bearing 
specially on the notorious binson ar- 
senical poisoning cases had been an- 
nounced, 

Dr. Holt declared that there was general 
ignorance of the symptoms of arsericai 
pulsoning, and claimed that because of this 
ignorance the Robinson poisoning cases 
bad gone on without arousing suspicions 
on the part of medical men. There were, 
ne said, at least eight cases of criminal 
poisoning; seven occurred within five years, 
and in one family, and the other was tuat 
of a relative. 

Tne cases were ail treated by pbysicians 
of large practice, prominent in the profes- 
sion, and yet no suspicion of arsenical 
poisoning was aroused until an organizs 
tion in which the victims were insured 
tried to determine by investigation why 
so many persons died suddenly in this 
family. 

In support of his statement as to the 
ignorance of medical men of the symp.oms 
of arsenical poisoning, the doctor rema’ked 
that certificates of death were given in five 
oftne Robinson cases as follows: pneu- 
monia, typhoid fever, meningitis, bowel 
disease and Bright's disease. 

The startling disclosure of the stupid ig- 
norance shown in the treatment of those 
cases is quite in keeping with the usual! in- 
discretion manifested by the profession in 
the treatment of persons who are suflerers 
from the slow and subtle poison which is 
genersted in thesystem from a diseased 
state of the kidneys. 

The afflicted are treated for consuinption, 
apoplexy, for brain and various nervous 
disorders, when in most instances, it is 
shown, when too Jate, thatthe patient was 
wrongfully and ignorantly treated for a 
supped disease which was, in reality, but 
a sy optom of kidney disease, and sbould 
have been timely treated as such by the 
use of Warner’s Sate Cure, which is the 
only remedy known that can be sucess- 
tully relied on in the treatment of such 
disease. 


Such exhibitions of stupidity by those 
who profeaa great intelligence in such tnat- 
ters & calcuiated to destroy confidencs, 
and it can be well said that a remedy like 
Warner’s Safe Care, which places the di- 
rect means of preserving health in the suf- 
ferer’s hands, is tar more meritorious than 
high-priced medical advice which is #0 
generally worthless and too often based 
upon an erroneous opinion a4 to the true 
cause of iliness. 

Human life 1s just a little too precious to 
the average individual to be sacrificed to 
the bigotry or ignorance of others. 





ANTED—The address of one WILLIAM BIE- 
WwW BER, son of Charies Bieber, deceased, whi 
lived in Patlade! pata te jee. A... ony! - heir to 

. his address is wan b 
- oat 4 Pe RICHEY, Adm'’r, Van Wert, Obio 


71 A MONTH can be made 
$75.00 to $250.00 1 ro iiras. “Agents pre 
erred who can furnish s borse and give their whole 
+ a to the business, Spare moments may be profita- 





bly employed also. A few vacancies in towns and 
etties. Johnson & Uo., 1000 Main m* Bichmon‘ 
. “~ Dp. , P i? meee ¢ 

Va. N.B Please # ¢ ag 1m De mamgy ) ez] 


noe Never mind abowl sendin 
i ae 











DOLLARD & CO., 


\ 1223 


Philadelphia. 
Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER. 
TILATING@G Wi@ aad ELASTIO BANP 
TOUPREES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen & 





a i Oe accuracy: 
NCHBS, TOUPEES AND SCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the INCHES, 
head. No. 1, From forehead bac) 
No. % From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 3% Over forehead a 
No. 3% From ear to ear far as required, 
the No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 
They ba Wo ready for sale aid 
ave always y for o ko 
Gents’ Wigs. enna Laces’ Half igs, 
Frizettes, Curls, etc., beautifully manume 
ie EO Fg yy 1 
nion. Letters any of the world will re 
celve attention, 


Dollard’s Herbanium Extract tor 


the Hair. 


This pre tion has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’s for the t afty yea and ite merits 
are such that, while it has never yet n advertised, 
the cemand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Deliard’s enerative Cream, to bi 
used in conjunction with the Herbantaum wher 
the Hair ie naturally dry and needs an oll. 


Mre. Edmondson Gortor writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Go,, to send her a pottie of their Herbaniuia Ex- 
tract forthe Hair. Mrs. Giorter bas triea to valu to 
obtain anything equal to It as a dressing ior the 


hair in England, 
MRS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Vak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov, 2, ‘8s, Norwich, Norfulk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 
[have used ‘‘Wollard’s tiervanium Matraci, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five yenee with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
kept by it in ite wonted thickness and strength. 1. 
ie the best Wash | have ever used. 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8 N,. 
Te Mus, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestaut st., ’hita. 
i have trequeauly, during a number of years, used 
the *'Dollard’s Herbanium Excract,’’ and I do not 
Know of any which eualsit asa pleasant, refreshing 
and heaithful cleanser of the hair, 
Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MYERS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th Listrict, 


I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
years, ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium,'' for removing dan- 
druffand dressing my hair, also for the relief of ner- 
vous headaches. I bave found ita delighifal articie 
jor the tollet, and cheerfully testify to tue virtues 
claimed for it, I would not be without it 

JAMES B. CHANDLER, 
No, 366 Chestnut Street, 


Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING anv SHAVING, 


LADIES’ anpd CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 


None but Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 
ploved 


4 my Lover, Good-Bye “& 
GOOD-BYE, fore. ont Prev 


heed is 
Capital Card Co. , Col smctras, Obie 


BEeT ONT VE Pu wenn oe © | me! pow thie Meme Met 
img. the fomeoes bord Voll or Prene Wate, oth ehiet pos 
ee ieoltete cay Birdor Animal end oar cow Book of Agen 
Hemple Cords, Addvem, BANNER CARL OU , CADIZ, of 


9 Sample Btyles of Midden Name and 
Ale Fringe Corte, Pimght of tind i ations, Liang eam, . 





a, Cos Comm, pot \ cam waked +o 4ay #) heme au 
roms icestersame, HOME AND YOUTH, CADIZ, O80, 


PACKS CARDS FREE. One be 
May 1c Home Cards, One Pack Hold 
to the at poe eck Eecort Carte (ioe Pere Flrtetien | erte, ofl free if 

eewte for Cece ye liek of Vi tng Cort, Regie Uerd Werte, Onda, 0. 

wat VRKISH HAIR CROWER, 

Srranwed w prow 8 he@eutiful moustar ioc on the comnt ent face 
or hair vo beid Leads, ethos ury. | weeks oF ws y vet 

ed. 15,00) tertumomals, The only rel@ble arucie of the kuwl on 

the martet. Heware of worthicss imiuauons. Une bow, 
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FERRIS’ Pat. 
Young Ladies 


Tape fastened Buttons Lo tw 
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341 Broadway,N.Y. - 
GARABALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO. Wholena ie Western Acts. 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clube, Sohools, Academies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHAKMS, MEDALS, 
-, from ail adapted, or special desigua, at 
very reasonable prices, 


We also make a speciality of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizativns, aod for Bails and Kacureion pur- 
6, which are noted for their fine execution, 

i this Paper is mentioned we will send iliustra- 

tions of whatever kind you wish to see on applica 


H. G. OESTERLFE, 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PISO’S CURE ors 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSI 
Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes good, Use 
intime. Hold by druggista, 


CONSUMP 





p ATEN For INVENTORS! 

Bend for Parmphiet. 
Patniox« O'Faneauy, Atty at Law, Washington, D.C. 
$230 AMONTE Agents Wanted. 90 best seit 
ing articles in the world b pamper 

Address JAY BKUNSUN, Detrott, Mich, 

A SUFFERER funn: 


lost vigor, etec., waa restored to health In such are 
markable manner after all elee had failed, that he 





will send the mode of cure FREE to all fellow anffer- 





om Address L. G. MITCHELL, Rast Maddam, Coma, 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEAL 


CARPE 


KR IN 


TINGS. 


939 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 


north 


side 


“The Handy Binder.” 


























Very nearly, !f not quite all of our readers, would like to 
preserve their copies of THE POST If it cowid be done easily. 
neatly and effectively. Iie size makes { spectally adapted 
for conventent and tasteful binding, so that by the proper 
ineans, it can be made a neat volume tor future reference or 
preservation, and at the same time an attractive and pretty 


ornarpent fur tne ceutre table. 


This means of binding Tilt 


VOseT proposes to furnish in offering to ita subecribers one oF 
the “NEW HANDY BINDEKS,'' now so popular, and 
which are unqcestionably the most perfect and handsome 
articles of the kind ever produced. 

Tue BINDER is made speciality for THe Post, contains 
One copy or the series of a year with equai security, thus 
preserving the paper thorough!y from loess, solling or Injury. 
THE BINDER works so simply that It is the task tof only 
minute Ww insert the paper, when by cutting the edges it has 
all the comfort and conveniences of reading and haudling 
puseeseed by the best bound book, Tiik BINDER, apart from 
ite usefulness in this respect, is aisu a handsome piece of 
turoitere; It le made of embossed imitation leather, neatly 
and tastefully ornamented in gilt with the title “SATURDAY 
KVENING PoOSsT’’ in bright gold lettering across Whe ceatre of 
outelue page. It makes an article of beauty in itself, and of 


value a@ a handy receptacie for 
be seen by our subscribers Ww be 


Tuk Post, that only needs 
fully appreciated, 


This HasNDY BINDER will be sent, all postage pald, on 
receipt of 75 ceats, or (ree asa premium to any of our pre- 
sent sabecribers who eend us the name of & new subscriber 


and §2 ®, 
Address, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PORT 


736 Sansome Ht Philadeciphia ra 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





‘The new silks have rarely been surpas- 
nod in coloring and design. They recall 
the most beautifal brocades which have 
survived the ravages of time in the French 
palaces, originating in the days when 
Louis X V1. and bis predecessor and suc- 
comsor held sway in France, while some 
are inspired by the Kastern dreams of the 
“Arabian Nights’’ Tinsel plays an im- 
portant part, and with the fashionable 
colors is seen to the best advantage. 

One lovely design ot Louie XVI.’s time 
had a bold gold scroilon a satin ground, 
with picotees thrown carelessly over the 
surface, some pink, some blue, others yel- 
low—all shaded naturally; and the stiff 
scroll, which formed a stripe, was in ad- 
mirable contrast to the careless grace and 
divers coloring of the flowers 

‘) ite diflerent is a satin ground, with a 
stifl etripe of leaves not uniike the laurel, 
in brocade, the ligbtsa and shades accent- 
uated with gold and little berries at the 
base of the leaves, 

‘Tuis is atiff, but handsome, and sui'ed 
exactly to the richness of the material, 
(jold threads appear also in a beautiful de- 
sign prepared for the Paris Exhibition; 
bold palm leaves and other Kastern vegeta- 
tion in charming colors—crevette and gold, 
Nile and gold, white and green, pink and 
light yellow are the favorite combina- 
Lions, 

in some of the handsomest floral bro- 
cades the centres of the Mowers are tinsel, 
and one stiff diamond pattern like quilting 
had the diamond outlined in gold, This 
is made in many varieties of gold and 
while, gold and green, gold and gray. 

Nome of the stiff conventional wreath 
patterus forming stripes are only @ part of 
the patterns in the Empire atyle, aud have 
a fioral border either on one side or on 
each side of the sel vedge, 

An original design was # succession of 
suns in satin, on aw silk ground, with the 
from the rays in corded silk, 
Tits was to be bad iu many varieties, each 
in two tones of the same color, We preter 
the chartreuse with a darker toue, 

A wealth of flowers ie often introduced 
into one design with a variety of coloring; 
torra cotta blends with green, light yellow 
with pink, green with brown, and biack 
with white, the contrast always being vivid 
and decided, 

The weaving is as curious, thick and 
varied as the colorings, One pattern re- 
seuibled Mashes of lightning all over—we 
cou d compare it to notbing @lee; another 
was a faithful reproduction of the designa 
found on some of the Louts XV, furniture; 
whiie in otners, a beaatiful example, re- 
ca ied the waving teather fans of some 


reflection 


I. stern) barem, «amid « lacework of 
«4 tia. 

Hrocatelie in a few rich makes are to the 
fore Stripes in armure blend with satin, 


and most of these richer patterns 
poain watine to match, 

Many of the handsomest silks are astudy 
In vreenk, [ike the wavy green vegetation 
to be seen in a mnarsh, or the sedges of a 
river 

A cotnbination of bartetongue, maiden- 
hair and wild gerauiumn showed each 
bloom: distinet, and apparently independ- 
entot the other, In some, a light fern pat- 
tern is thrown on to # conventional floral 
pattern, as if it had really been laid lightly 
upon it, after the rest had been completed. 
The colors combined are mahogany aod 
gold, reseda and vandyke, gold with black, 
gray with blue. 

‘The new foulards are quaintly printed 
on reseda, brown, black, terracotta, oo- 
Vieux rose, aud Empire green 


have 


quelteot, 
grounds, 

Olten the stiff Moral design is printed in 
biack, With while sprays adjacent; a spi- 
der's web In white i# an sccompaniment 
lo black flowers; some show a slight bro- 
flower as well as printed ones, 
Bamboo with light feathery lines hes ea 
wouderful effect. 

Nothing could be in more marked oon- 
trast than the slight effset of the patterns 
in the foularde, and the intricacy of the 
patterns in the brocades, 

The made-up dresses aresome admirable 
exauiples designed by Worth in his hap- 


cacded 


pest ineod; for example, a black and gold 
sik in the Eimpire style, but not the ordi- 
pary ¢xemyplification of the period with 
woich We are how overburdened, 

Poe back, Of rich striped silk, bad a 


draped train, and by an original arrange- 
ment this was cut sufficiently long to turn 


down from the waist to the depth of balf a 


yar'!, giving some fulness at thetop with- 
the hard camel's hump which nas made 

¢ ms bprover 1d jicrousa, 
fe os akira are there 
steela 1) een ne req rements 





of some persons, a slight one, 10 inches 
long, is inserted, 

Skirts ere not cut very wide in the foun- 
dation, but an appearance of width is pro- 
duced by the outside arrangement. In 
this instance the front was covered with 
coarse-meshed cream net, interthreaded 
with narrow ribbon. 

The bodice was pointed, sand had a vest 
of plain silk with the covering of net and 
was booked under the arm, The skirt 
fastened on to the bodice at the waist, 

This narrow ribbon threaded through 
lace with boles prepared tor it plays an 
important part in these unique gowns. 
One had a foundation of striped black and 
chartreuse silk of a briliiant hue, which 
was 80 pleated tbat occasionally only the 
green, and ovcasionailly only the black was 
seen. 

There was a deep fiounce at the foot, and 
panels at the side, the front and back 
being covered with black piece lace edged 
with a full trill of lace, but this was kept 
in place by ranners of narrow ribbon in 
semi-circular form, 

The skirt was simply piped at the top 
and fastened over the bodice, which was 
also covered with lace, threaded tbrough 
in the same way. 

The back of the bodice was made of the 
striped green and black silk, with a lace 
yoke; the sleeves were pufied. 

Coarse-meshed netin black and white, 
called Egyptienne, had been employed in 
black for another dreas with long draper- 
jee and a wide hem interthreaded with 
narrow ribbon, 

Much Bengaline ls worn, for it drapes 
well, and a great deal of cloth is mixed 
with silk. Wewant you to fully realize 
the picturesque beauty of one gown #0 
combined. 

A long coat of black silk, with 4 inch 
wide satin stripes; there were two full 
breadths at the back and two side gores, 
and it ended just under the aris, 

There was adouble front of gray cloth 
opening over pink, perfectly plain and 
straight; the gray was bordered with open 
leafiets in a double line, the stem in the 
centre; the aciual leaf had been cut away, 
but the edge was outlined with pearls, and 
the pink beneath showed through. 

The back of the bodice was cut in one 
with the skirt, the stripes running perpen. 
diculafly; but in frout, where it was 
double-breasted, and in the tight coat 
sleeves, the stripes were arranged bhorizon- 
tally. 

On the skirt attheside, meeting the edge 
of the bodice, were flap pockets, with large 
buttons, waiching those on the tront, A 
pink waistcoat peeped from beneath the 
straight-cut waist of the coat. 

Kut the distinguishing feature of this 
dress was a rounded cape coming to the 
shoulders at the back, and a square collar 
on that; these in front éxpanded into enor- 
mous revers on the chest, 

There are varieties of coloring in light 
looee tweeds, widely crossed by lines of 
two vague, contrasting colors, and deli- 
cately splashed with a bright one, These 
are intended to take the place of the braid- 
ed cloth gowns that have recentiy been 
popular, 

For cool wear there are some tropical 
tweeds in neutral tints, as light and as 
neat as anyone could wish, For morning 
gowns on hot summer days, tor traveling 
apd country wear, these tropical tweeds 
are highly to be recommended, 





Udds and Ends, 
THK USK OF COCOANUTS, 

Only the residents in a tropical climate 
have the opportunity of appreciating to the 
full the lusciousness of a cocoanut in its 
early stage. 

Here they arrive dry and hard, the milk 
in them nearly ail absorbed, and the little 
that remains seldom eweet, whilethe white 
kernel is only fit for cooking purposes, 
excepting to the bappy possessors of an 
irreproachable digestion. 

But the cocoanut cf the tropics is quite a 
different affair, It looks toan inexperienc- 
ed eye something like a green walnut 
of Brobdignagian proportions; but cut 
away the soft husk atthe top of the fruit, 
and with a large spoon scoop out the pulpy 
substance within, it is soft, sweet, cool and 
delicious, and aflords meat and drink in 
one. 

As tbe cocoanut ripena, the outer shel! 
turns brown and bara, though always 
fibrous, and furnishes the niaterial 
matting, &. , 

Almost everyone is aware that the coooa- 
nut tree belongs to the paim tribe; it grows 
to an enormous beight, slim and straight, 


for 


with the fruit in clusters of three or four 
at the top. 
The men whociimb the trees, barefoote 


arry with them long ropes to which the 








| butter a pie dish, 


attach the bunches of fruit, carefully low- 
ering them to those underneath. 

But, however delicious, the young coocoa- 
nut is quite unattainable bere, and though 
invaluable in cases of cold or fever—for it 
is nutritious as well as cooling—it is, 
of course, unusable for puddings, tarts, 
&o 

For these latter many people like the 
tinned or deusicated cocoanut, but, except 
in one or two instances, which we spall 
mention further on, we infinitely preier 
the treshly grated fruit. 

Cocoanut Pudding.—Take the weight of 
three eggs in butter, caster sugar, flour 
and grated cocoanut; beat up the butter 
with the sugar, add the flour and cocoanut, 
a dessertspoonful of rosewater, and the 
beaten eggs; butter a mould, pour in the 
mixture, cover the mould and tie it in a 
cloth; put it in a saucepan of boiling water 
(with the water just upto the rim of the 
mould) and boil it for two and a halt 
hours. Serve with sweet sauce, 


Cheesecakes.—Sligbtly warm loz. of but- 
ter, beat up with it 2oz, of caster sugar, add 
20”. of grated cocoanut, a dessertspoonfal 
of rosewater, or a few drops of vanilla es- 
sence, then the beaten yolks of two eggs, 
and about two tablespoontuls of the cocoa- 
nut or other milk; havé ready six smal! 
patty pans, lined with puff paste, place a 
little of the mixture in each, and bake 
them in a brisk oven for ten or fifteen min- 
utes; when done, brush them over with 
the white of an egg and leave them for a 
minute more in the oven. 


Cake.—Cream one-quarter pound of but- 
ter, mix it with one-quarter pound of cas- 
ter sugar, one-half pound of flour, 35z. of 
grated cocoanut, a flavoring of rosewater or 
vanilla, three well-beaten eggs, and a very 
little of the cocoanut or other milk; butter 
a sina!) cake tin, pour in the mixture, lay 
a piece of buttered paper on the top, and 
bake in a brisk oven. 

Jart,—Boil a quarter piat of milk, then 
add one-quarter pound of grated cocoanut, 
2. of sugar, and a flavoring of lemon, va- 
nilla or rosewater; boil altogether for a tew 
mninutes, then turn it into a basin; when 
cold, beat up two eggs, mix them in; have 
ready a flat dish, lined with puff paste, 
pour in the mixture and bake for about 
half an hour; sprinkle the tart with pow- 
dered sugar. 

Pudding,—Simmer three tablespoonfuls 
of grated cocoanut in one pint of milk tor 
about twenty minutes; beat up three eggs, 
add 2>z. of caster sugar and a few chopped 
almonds; stir this into the milk, and stir 
over the fire tor a few minutes; then pour 
it into a buttered pie dish, and bake tor 
three-quarters of an hour. If dessicated 
cocoanut is used, it should soak for two 
hours in the warm milk, 


Chejados,—Clarify 1, of lamp sugar in 
halt a pint of water, peel and grate a amall 
cocoanut, add it to toe sugar, also a table- 
spoontul of rosewater; let it simmer over 
the fire till soft, stirring itcontinually; turn 
it into a basin, and when cool stir in the 
well-beaten yolks of five eggs; have ready 
some nice puff paste, cut it into rounds 
about ths size of a teacup, pinch up the 
edges of these rounds rather deeply, put 
sone of the mixture in each, and bake in a 
brisk oven. This is a very old recipe, and 
the paste used for it was made with fiour 
and beaten eggs only. 

Cakes,—Peei and cut up very finely a 
small cocoanut; pour one pint of boiling 
water on Ii of coarse brown sugar, skim 
it, then put it in a saucepan with the cocos- 
nut and «# little ground ginger; let it boil, 
stirring it frequently till the sugar looks 
ready to candy, then drop the mixture in 
small cakes on a dish well wetted with 
cold water, The nut may be grated and 
made into cakes, using white sugar instead 
of brown; colored with cochineal they look 
very pretty. 

With Oranges.—Grate the cocoanut, peel 
the oranges, cut them in siices, have a 
layer of them at the bottom of a glass 
dish, sprinkle them with the cocoanut, 
arrauge another layer of oranges, and so 
on till the dish be full or all the fruit 
used, finishing with the cocoanut, on 
which put @ layer of fine caster sugar. 

Pyramids.—Take 402. of grated cocoa- 
nut, mix with it 3oz. of caster sugar, the 
yolk of one egg, and a little flavoring of 
Vanilla or rosewater; flour a tin sheet 
very ligutly, and with the fingers torm 
the mixture into little pyramids; baxe for 
a few minutes in a brisk oven. 

Bread Pudding.—Mix with 802, of grat- 
ed cocoanut fo. of breadcrumb, 302 of 
sugar, about half a pint of coecamut or 
other milk, add two well-beaten Og g8; 
pour in the mixture, 
f butter about the size of a 
wainut On tue top, and bake in a moder- 


piace a piece 


als 





Confidential Correspondents. 


EIGHTEEN.—Any person 21 years old 
may marry without parental consent. 

A. M. D.—It is quite proper for a young 
lady to invite a young gentieman to cal! upon her at 
her home, 

C, E. P.— As you are well acquainted with 
the gentieman, and there is a certain understanding 
between you, there would be no harm in your send- 
ing him a present or card if you felt so disposed: but 
it seems to us it should be the other way round—ne 
should send one to you, 

Pakk.—In assisting a lady to mount, in 
case there are no riding steps, the gentleman lowers 
bie righthand toaconventent distance for the lady 
to place her left footinit, Then with her right band 
on the pommel of the saddle, the left on his shouluer 
she gives a ligat spring—hbe lifting. 

C, M, D.—Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon were two English mathematicians and sur- 
veyors, who were appointed to run a line between 
the State of Pennsylvania and the States of Mary. 
landand Virginia, This was performed between 
1763 and 1767,and for a long period formed the nort)- 
era boundary of the former States. 

Sanitas —Deafness caused by partial 
closing of the Eustachian tube is certainly curabie, 
but you would have to undergo a slight operation 
with the view tothe enlarging of the canal. If the 
deafness arises only trom nervous debiity, it is prob. 
able that with a return toa condition of health and 
strength the malady would disappear. 

Wreox.—Submarine armor consists of a 
flexible water-proof suit for the body, of India rub- 
ber or other suitable material, and of a metal mask 
for the head, which is joined by a water-proof con- 
nection with the suit, The diver sinks by the aid of 
weights attached to his feet. Air is supplied by 
means of a flexible tube, through which it is con- 
stantly forced by an air pump. 

SuBsCcRIBER.—Tvoover a deal gipsy table 
with postage stamps requires a little patience and 
neatness,. Have the top perfectly free from grit, and 
then, with the aid of gum, put on each stamp separ- 
ately until you have covered the entire surface, 
Then, to get the stamps to lie fiat, press by means of 
heavy weights. When the gum isquite dry, give the 
table a coating of parchment varnish, 

ALBERT.—“*Trade winde’’ are those that 
trend in one uniform track. In the Northern hem- 
isphere they blow from the northeast, and in the 
Southern hemisphere from the southeast, about 
thirty degrees each sideof the equator. In some 
places they blow six months in one direction. The 
popular idea that the name is derived from trade, 
under the notion that they are ‘*good for trade,"’ is 
erroneous, 


B. R.—Gray hair is supposed to result 
irom several causes, One of these supposed causes 
is contraction of the skin at the roots of the hair 
which prevents the coloring matter from ascending 
the minute tube in the interior of the hair. Itisin 
this way that cold is supposed Lo act on the fur-bear- 
ing animais of the north, whose fur turns white in 
winter, In man this contraction may be caused by 
cold, grie!, fear, fever,and other causes, as also age. 
Another supposed cause is a super-abundance of 
lime in the system, oradrying up of the fluids of 
the body, thusepositing solid lime within the hair 
tubes, and eo hindering the flow of coloring watter. 
There is no certain means knowo by which, this 
change of color may be prevented. Could the exact 
cause of change in any instance be knowna remedy 
might be applied; but this ie not easily ascertained, 
A premature change is often constitutional, and in 
this case is beyond cure. 


HARDEs.—Meerschaum is not sea-foam, 
otherwise than etymologicaily. Physically it isa 
species of magnesian mineral, which is iound largely 
in Austrian Moravia, occurring between thick layers 
of serpentine rock, ItalsooccursinSpain, Butthe 
best meerschaum comes from Asia Minor, The beds 
there are worked by Armenian Christians, who sink 
narrow pits to the strata of meerschaum, and dig it 
outuntil the intruding water forces them to try 
another p'ace. The manufacture of pipes and the 
carving is carried on principally at Vienna, and at 
Rabla, inthe Duchy of S:ixe Coburg Gotha, The 
production amounts to the sum of §2, 000, 000 annually. 
Large quantities of artificial meerschanm are sold, 
equalling, in tact, one half of the whole production. 
This is made from the waste material of the carvings, 
which ls ground boiled in linseed oil and alum, cast 
in moulds, and dried, ia which state it can again be 
carved, 


L. E. L.—Flirtation is not a crime,though 
carried to the extent which you describe, it is a seri- 
ous fault. You say the lady wouid make somebody 
a good wife. How do you know that? Her being 
handsome and a fiirtare not sufficient assurances. 
You evidently do not consider yourself the ‘‘some- 
body.** Or, if you do, why ask our advice’ As for 
the lady bullt upon the charming patiern of the 
lamb and the dove, and withal pretiy, modest, quiet 
and dignified; it is a delightful picture you draw, but 
we fear the artist has not yet put in the shadows, or, 
at least, not so as to be visible to youreyes. Beware 
lest your lamb may yet, like a renowned cliaracter, 
**Roar you likea very lion,’’ There is another point 
worthy of some consideration, You are quite unde- 
cided which of the two you will take. How do you 
know but both may be quite decided that they will 
not take you? Asto your last point, of holding on 
to both, it is an excellent mode of getting neither. 
Decide which you like best, and then, if slie bas no 
more serious fault than an innocent fondness for 
gentlemen's company, ora dovelike disposition, £° 
in and win—if you can, 


Honon.— When an articie is sent to us, 
or left with us, and nothing is said relative w suy 
com pensation being required for it, we take it for 
granted that none is wanted. Wesometimes publish 
articles under such circumstances, which we should 
send back if payment were demanded for them. And 
occasionally we insert such articles out of sheer 
kindness to their autbors, and in opposition to our 
literary Judgment, and are afterwards surprised bY 
& modest demand for compensation. We wish sl! 
our correspondents to know thatif they send articles 
to a paper, and say nothing about compensation, the 
publisher naturally supposes that no com;ensation 
is required, Of course in the case of regular contri- 
butors, whom the publisher isin the habit of remu- 
nerating, this is not necessary—though It is alwsy® 
well, even im such cases, unless there is a mutus! un 
derstanding as to the rate of compensation, affix ® 
price to the article sent. Ifthe sathor of auy % wry 
or other matter desires its return in case of rejecvo 
sufficient stamps must accompany it for the purP a. 
Otherwise it willbe destroyed. When an® ewer is 

lesired by mailon any subject s stampec &* 
{reseed envelope should accompany the writers 
munication 

















